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Mr. Hutchinson Says it’s a Pleasure to 
Deal With Muth, where the best 
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ol og _ Ship Your Old Comb and Honey 


System of 
Selling Means We render wax from your comb and charge 5 cents 


Lower Cost per pound for wax rendered. We pay the highest 
to You price for honey. 


Muth Sections are Still Low in Price 


500 4144x1% No. 1 me 2 peer - - : - - $ 6.40 
1000 of the same - : - . - - 12.60 





Medium Brood Foundation, 5-lb. boxes 65c per Ib.; 50-Ib. boxes 60c per lb. 
Light Brood Foundation, 5-lb. boxes 68c per lb,; 50-lb. boxes 63c per |b. 
Thin Surplus Foundation, |-lb. boxes 70c per lb.; 50-lb. boxes 65c per lb. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


“THE BUSY BEE MEN” 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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BIG SMOKE—WITH SHIELD 
FIRE POT, 4x10 


THE SMOKER 


YOU OUGHT TO OWR 


S Wer most important invention in beekeeping, as little 
can be accomplished without the Bee Smoker. 


The New Bingham Smoker is the most efficient and dur- 
able machine on the market. 


The standard for over 40 years in this and many for- 
eign countries, and is the all important tool of the most 
extensive honey producers of the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding and turned edges. 
The four larger sizes have hinged covers. The fire grate 
is of very substantial material, with an abundance of 
draft holes, the 4-inch size having 381 holes, equal to an 
opening 2 inches square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger sizes makes the 
Smoker respond to the most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, including the Big 
Smoke, which is furnished both with and without shield. 
The large sizes are best, as they hold more fuel, give 
more smoke, require filling less often, and are especially 
recommended to those who work with their bees several 
hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee supplies and ac- 
cessories. Special circular of all sizes of Bingham Smok- 
ers free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


240 SCRIBNER AVE., N. W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 








LITTLE WunwetR 
FIRE POT 3x5% 
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SCOTT QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS 


They sure do get the Honey! One customer writes: “Dear Mr. 
Scott: Got a queen from you last fall and her colony filled five su- 


IOWA QUEENS 


Italian Queens of SUPERIOR Quality. ( 
My queens are reared in strong cell-build- 
ing colonies, are mated in big, strong nuclei 
and are first-class in every way. 
1923 Prices: 


oa oaloesonloetoetoacoesodioese of 


Untested_______ 1, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.15. 
pers this summer (1922). Yours truly.” (Name on request). Select Untested__1, $1.60; 10 or more, $1.50. 
& They will do as well for you. _ EE. ee 1,$2.00; 10 or more, $1.90. 


Will begin shipping about the 1st of June. 


+ Untested queens, golden or three-banded, 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; doz., Sues ee on ape Wemcnaenee 
¢ $13. Ready June 1. Pure mating and safe arrival guaranteed. Sot whe mana 
3 Send for circular, Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction 
2 —— or — — back. , 

. ace your order an get service and 
z THE SCOTT APIARIES, LaGrange, Ind. 


2 
re, 
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‘ORIN STANLEY 


Valley Apiaries, Lamoni, Iowa. 








% feet 


sretpetoagoetetoatoetetpetonteceeteatoedeteeteateceeteateneteatontoneteatonteceeteateneeteeteateteeteateateteeteateeeteetoatecetoatentetee 
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$ 3 
$ 2 i 


2 
OF 09,07, 


““GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT ” 
TOLEDO,OHIO 


Important Clearance Sale—Best Quality Bee Supplies 


5 1-story Hives, Excelsior Cover, 10-frame —~-~_--~~~ e _~$12.00 
5 1-story Hives, Metal Cover, with Inner Cover, 10-frame  ~-----.--_~--__-_ 15.00 
5 1-story Modified Dadant Hives, 1l-frame —~~__--~--~--_--------~--_-_--_ 18.00 
5 1-story Jumbo Hives, with Metal Cover and Inner | Ei aE TRIE 16.00 
100 Hoffman Frames, best makes nee n= Cae 
500 Hoffman Frames, best makes 25.00 
5 Standard Hive Bodies, with frames, 10-frame ___________--___________ 7.00 
No. 1, 4%x4%x1% Sections, best makes, per M _ 12.50 
Medium Brood Foundation, best makes, 5-lb. lots ___~_ -60 
Medium Brood Foundation, best makes, 50-lb. lots 58 
Light Brood Foundation, best makes, 5-lb. lots d 
Light Brood Foundation, best makes, 50-Ib. lots -60 
Thin Super Foundation, best makes, 5-Ib. lots ~__ é 
Thin Super Foundation, best makes, 50-lb. lots 66 
I eS Re eS ES SE ae ae ee ea 85 


Orders accepted as long as present stock lasts. All orders subject to goods being on hand when or- 
der is received. Be the first to save on this removal sale. Don’t delay. You may be too late. 


HONEY WANTED 


We are in the market for new crop comb and extracted honey. White grades ONLY. Send sam- 
ples of extracted and best cash price. Wanted—In first letter say how comb is packed, grades you 
have for sale and prices asked. 
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* Cases for comb and cans for extracted furnished at liberal prices when we buy your crop. : 
Re 
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THE GRIGGS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Dept. 24. ql 
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A SAFE PRODUCT 
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BACKED BY THREE GENERATIONS 
OF BEEKEEPING EXPERIENCE 
AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
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Its use insures greater ease of assembly, more 
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o 
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-eficient brood combs, and iron-clad extract- 


ing combs. 


When you plan your foundation buying con- 


eae 


sider what this means to you. 








Dadant’s Wired Foundation DA D A a T & 4 0 N 5 BEESWAX—We need constantly 


oa a as a as as sas es 





























large quantities of beeswax and 
and slotted bottom-bar HAMILTON, ILLINOIS pay good prices for it. We cannot 
frames are sold by all dis- ' use mixtures con other 
2 tributors of Lewis “Bee- Makers of Dadant’s Famous pny a > Oe tags 
4 ware” and Dadant’s Founda- Foundations wax to us at Hamilton, Ill, or Keo- 
$ tion. Send them your or- Verret e iss pe 
$ asain WIRED—PLAIN- SURPLUS station, as you wish, : 
s 
Sretostontontoatoninaintortodioatoatneteatoctatoatoetoatatoate aioetealpetestpeteatncteatncteal Y PRD Coateapetectosteatoatngoatncinatoainaoctoatedtnafoainatoainaioaindeaioctoaiodednciondodosodododiodioeindodindodinetedtog 
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? 
IN A HURRY 
$ = $ 
$ $ 
> It is now time of the year when your bees should not be deprived of supplies. Delays at this late date ¢ 
$° are costly. TRY OUR SERVICE. 3 
% “SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION—(Made from WESTERN beeswax exclusively. It is unequaled for tensile % 
$ strength, color, texture and uniformity). 4 
$ “SUPERIOR” HOFFMAN FRAMES—(For the beekeeper who wants an extra good frame at a very moder- 4% 
- ate price. Let us prove it!) < 
Rs “SUPERIOR” BEE HIVES AND SUPERS—(Accurately and neatly made from WESTERN white pine— + 
= strictly clear. Our price is less). % 
3 “SUPERIOR” yo ua SHIPPING CASES—(A first-class case—glass front or plain—at an extra ? 
. ow price). 7 

$ “SUPERIOR” EXTRACTED HONEY SHIPPING CASES—(Yes, we make them—in all sizes). ? 
£ “SUPERIOR” BEE GLOVES WITH LEATHER PALMS—(Protection and wearing qualities are combined; + 
Bs $1.50 per pair, postpaid). % 
¥ “SUPERIOR” CYLINDRICAL BRISTLE BRUSHES— (Made of light gray bristles tightly bound in heavy $ 
+ wire. Bristles will not loosen; 65c each, postpaid). 4 
% “SUPERIOR” METAL EYELETS FOR FRAMES—(Insert them yourself. They stay “put.” Per 1,000 75c. % 
+ Tool for inserting, 25c postpaid). 5S 
* “SUPERIOR” WIRE AND CLOTH VEILS—(A real veil. Used exclusively in our own apiaries for sev- % 
% eral years; $1.55 postpaid). * 
% “LEWIS-MARKLE” AND “ROOT” EXTRACTORS “LEWIS” COMB HONEY SECTIONS Bs 
+ “AMERICAN” HONEY CANS AND PAILS “BINGHAM” AND “ROOT” SMOKERS % 
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SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Ogden, Utah 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Riverside, Calif. 
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& ? . 4 % 
: Nordan’s Three Banded Italian Queens : 
z (THREE-BANDED ONLY) % 
$ Mr. Beekeeper: ‘l'en years ago I would gladly have given one thousand 4 
+ dollars for one queen immune to bee paralysis. Today I am offering you + 
¥ queens that are guaranteed to be absolutely immune to bee paralysis. “ 
ne They have been tried all over the United States and Canada and have z 
< proven this fact themselves. They are surpassed by none for honey and + 
= are gentle and not given to swarming, as some strains are. ¥% 
‘, Prices on Queens as follows: o 
$ I ante tees prcacenanifalletndinck achbiacin geesiacibanonaiciel each $ .90, 12 $10.00, 100 $ 80.00 $ 
3 OS OR eS eae each $1.50, 12 $16.20, 100 $125.00 

ss Try them and be convinced that there is a strain of bees immune to bee paralysis. I guarantee all queens % 
% to be purely mated. . 3 
$ Safe arrival and satisfaction both in the United States and Canada is also guaranteed. : 

3 M. S. NORDAN, MATHEWS, ALA. : 
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Three Banded Italian Bees and Queens by Return Mail and Express 


Mr. Beekeeper: I am prepared to take care of your rush orders. I have the stock, equipment and experience necessary to 
produce queens and bees. My queens are reared by men who know how. Each and every queen or package positively guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condition and to give perfect satisfaction. You are the judge and jury. A trial order will convince 
you. Orders shipped when specified or money cheerfully refunded. I want every beekeeper on the continent to give my strain 
of bees a trial. I have: fixed the price right, so you can. You cannot lose a penny, because I stand behind every bee I ship. 
Service and satisfaction a specialty. 


oeioeceeloete 


Soetotioecoetoczoetoecoelontororconce 


PRICES—QUEENS: 

1 6 1 100 
rae aes eee een $ .75 $4.20 $ 7.50 $60.00 - 
epee unbected «4666605. 90 5.00 9.50 70.00 
» RIS EAE alee eile rae 1.50 8.00 16.00 


Pound Packages with Select Untested Queens by Express 
2-lb. packages, 1 to 12, $4.00 each; 12 or more, $3.90 each. 8-Ib. packages, 1 to 12, $5.00 each; 12 or more, $4.90 each. 


THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Alabama 
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(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 


Compare our Prices. A trial Order will Convince You of the 
Superior Quality 
WATCH FOR OUR SPECIALS EACH MONTH 





One Story Complete Dovetailed Hives 


With metal telescope cover, inner cover, reversible bottom Hoffman frames, 
nails, rabbets. 


Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 8-frame ________________________- $13.30 
Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame __---____________________ 13.90 
Jumbo size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame ~-___--__-______-_________ 14.95 











FOR MONTH OF JULY ONLY 


JULY 10-frame comb supers for 4x5 sections. crate of 5 JULY 
SPECIALS K. D., $5.50 SPECIALS 
Sections 4x5x1%, A grade _____ 500 $5.50; 1000 $10.50 





HIVE BODIES AND EXTRACTING SUPERS 


Including frames, nails, rabbets. 


Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 8-frame __________________________ $5.45 
Standard size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame _________________________ 6.15 
Jumbo size, crate of five, K. D. 10-frame —__________________________ 7.20 
Sees eneee ae Oe. o. Sees he 4.10 
eg i a ee eee ee Pe ee 4.45 


COMB HONEY SUPERS 
No. 1 Style. 


For 444x444x1% beeway sections, including section holders, separators, 
springs, tins and nails. 


ee Ee Te $3.95 
Rg RE ES ET a RINE 4.30 








HOFFMAN FRAMES 


Standard size (corner cut top bar) ____-_-_-_________ 100, $5.45 500, $26.25 
Shallow (corner cut top bar) ~.....-.-~-~-. ~._. 100, 5.25 500, 25.20 
Jumbo (corner cut top bar) ~......__----._-______ 100, 6.10 500, 29.40 
DIAMOND BRAND FOUNDATION 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 


Mediam, 5 lIbs., 65c lb.; 50 lbs. 60c lb. Thin super, 5 Ibs. 70c 
<= Ib.; 50 Ibs, 65¢ Ib. 2A 
PRICES PRICES 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N.Y... 
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MACK’S 3-BAND ITALIANS 


PR. now building hundreds of the very finest queen cells. We are being kept so 
usy rearing and mailing queens that we haven’t time to tell you about their 
GOOD QUALITIES. We want you to place our queens alongside any queens 
you may buy on the market, regardless of price, breed or color, and note oo 
superiority. Every queen guaranteed to reach you in good condition (U. S. or 
Canada), to be purely mated and to give what you think is satisfaction. We have 
the bees, equipment and experience to furnish a thousand of these GOOD QUEENS 
a month. For more information send for free catalog. 


PRICES 
1 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
i eee 0 ee ee Lee ee eee $1.00 $ .95 $ .90 
0g Es SS Re ee eae eee 1.25 1.20 1.15 
OO eee — “ae (1.85 1.75 








Requeen NOW for a bumper crop next season. 


HERMAN McCONNELL, Robinson, Illinois 


Ss Se i ss i ss is eo es se eee es ee ee 











WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN .- 
BEEKEEPERS FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING GASES 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standara meas 
ure. Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 
good as can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service. Pric2 list free. 





MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS —tThree Banded and Goldens 


After rearing queens in a commercial way for 12 years, and on a large scale, 
we believe we can offer as good queens as can be had. Our breeder has reared 
over 110,000 queens, and beekeepers who wanted good stock have bought them 
and got good results from them. 

We use only the best breeding stock, and use only the best methods in rearing é 
our queens. Send us your order and get good value for your money. Everything 
we sell must please or we refund your money. 


PRICES OF QUEENS: 
a Queens: . m 
1 Queen Z 
| eS Ae 9. 1 Queen - $ 1.50 
100 Queens 65.00 ee ee ee 17.00 
1000 Queens 600.00 Good Breeders, each ______-__ 5.00 


Golden Queens are maces five eee eee other queen yard. Let us fill your 
order. We are mailing Queens promptl 


THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, Citronelle, Alabama $ 


otra 


Tested Queens: 
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A FEW SECLECT 


TESTED QUEENS FOR SALE 


These are from our famous apiaries at Amenia, where new pro- 
duction records were established. 


Sisters of these queens have been shipped as far as England. They 
are now ready to reach their production peak. Each queen shipped 
with nucleus. 


Write today for prices. 


CHAFFEE-CRITES BEE FARMS, Inc. 


Amenia, North Dakota 
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League Label 


The Bulletin of the 
Honey Producers’ League for May 
gives an illustration of the new 
League trademark. It is a circular 
design showing a glistening white 
map of North America on a gilt back- 
ground. The name of the organiza- 
tion is given in black around the cir- 
‘umference and the words “Pure 
Honey” in red are prominently dis- 
played. 

The design is an attractive one and 
is adapted for use either in general 
advertising or is a label on honey jars 
and pails. Plans for using it on 
“Anchor” and “American” honey bot- 
tle caps are already under way and 
arrangements have been made with 
the American Can Company to sup- 
ply tin pails with this design, litho- 
graphed on the lid, if there is suffi- 
cient demand. Interested beekeep- 
ers should write the American Honey 
Producers’ League Secretary, Cap- 
itol Annex, Madison, Wis., for fur- 
ther information. 

The League trademarks and warn- 
ing posters are available only to 
members, but new members are al- 
ways welcome. Dues for members of 
affiliated organizations are one dollar 
per year and warning posters good 
for two years are for sale at one dol- 
lar each. 


American 


A Good Report 


The annual report of the Aber- 
deenshire Beekeepers’ Association of 
Scotland, for the year 1922, is at 
hand. It contains about 100 pages, 
including several pages of advertis- 
ing. It is interesting to note that in 
1910 the association had but 95 mem- 
bers, while in 1922 there were 1,800. 
1922 showed an increase of 121 mem- 
bers over the previous year. The 


treasurer’s report shows a balance of. 


more than $1,800 cash on hand after 
paying experts salaries, printing and 
incidental expenses. Probably no 
American beekeepers’ organization 
can make a similar showing. 

The association maintains touring 
experts who visit the members and 
assist them with their problems, much 
as the extension lecturers of the ag- 
ricultural colleges do in this country. 
The association also has a number of 
lanterns and a large assortment of 
slides for loan for public lectures on 
beekeeping, etc. A honey show is 
held in conneetion with the flower 
show of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. A library is maintained for 
the use of members and much re- 
search work is done under direction 
of the association. 


Missouri Premium List 


We have received a copy of the list 
of premiums to be awarded at the 
Missouri State Fair to be held at Se- 
dalia August 18-25 next. Mr. E. A. 
Schott, of Benton, is Superintendent 
of the Apiary Department and Prof. 
A. C. Burrill will judge the exhibits. 
A total of $500 cash is offered with 
first, second and third prizes in 18 
classes. 
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; The big secret in the marketing of your honey crop and realizing a profit is in the use of a container thatis @ 
+ neat and attractive. = 
xs «Wwe have made some decided changes in our line of containers during the past year, and for your benefit, The ¢ 
‘< Root Lithographed Honey Pail, the new wood shipping case for comb honey, the new labels, etc., are all z 
5s worthy of your inspection. © 
: Ba COMB HONEY CARTONS Og 
: “e oe 
3 5 The biggest talking point that you can use in selling your comb 4 
4 *s honey is that it is packed in a sanitary carton where it is free from 
i = dust and flies. Our honey carton is printed in two colors with a spe- ? 
4 3. cial engraved design on the front. ? 
4 Style of Carton. Size of Sections. Price per 100 1,000 Y 
: 2 Folding cartons, printed 4%x1%, 4%x1%,4x5x1%__$1.20 $10.00 * 
4 Xe Danz. or slip cartons, 444x1%, 4%x1%, 4x5x1%_____ 1.10 9.00 ? 
oe For printing name and address on cartons ~.________. 1.50 3.00 4 
: < For plain cartons with no printing, deduct __________ 10 1.00 z 
+ ¢ WHITE GLASS JARS z 
ig + Honey should be marketed in clear white glass jars if the beekeeper RS 
e ? is to obtain the best price for his product. Our white glass jars are & 
2 oy fitted with lacquered tin caps lined with thick wax paper disks; & 
L 4 packed in reshipping cases. & 
2 ¥ 16-oz. net, 24 in case, shipping weight, 18 Ibs.__._._______._- $1.40 ee 
“ 32-oz. net, 12 in case, shipping weight, 12 Ibs. ______________ 1.05 ee 
4 3 Above prices are f. o. b. Medina, Chicago, Indianapolis, New York, & 
; 4 Philadelphia and Norfolk. & 
* ROOT HONEY PAIL od 
; b Our new Lithographed Honey Pail is the most attractive tin honey container on the market. This “ 
} bs new pail in bright colors, with its permanent label, is always advertising your honey, even when Od 
7 a empty. Your name and address stenciled free on lots of 100. Og 
: o 2%-lb. Lith. cans, 50 to 500, $6.25 per 100; 500 or over, $5.95 per 100. “ 
{ o 5-lb. Lith. pails, 50 to 500, $10.75 per 100; 500 or over, $10.25 per 100. “ 
Shipment made from W. Va. Prices subject to change without notice. Og 
§ we FRICTION TOP CANS AND LABELS ; ? 
: & The roadside honey stand demands a cheap container, and our plain tin cans z 
$ and pails with friction tops are ideal. A private label selected from our label 4 
“ catalog will add much to the attractiveness of the package. Offered for ship- 4S 
4 ment in original packages. & 
v 2%4-lb can, box of 24, ship. wt. 16 Ibs. $1.30. & 
4 Carton of 100, ship. wt. 35 Ibs., $4.50. ¥ 
é 5-Ib. pail, box of 12, ship wt. 12 Ibs., $1.10. y 
Carton of 50, ship. wt. 29 lbs., $3.65. 
4 10-Ib. pail, box of 6, ship. wt. 12 Ibs., $1.00. ee 
= Carton of 30, ship. wt. 28 Ibs., $8.30. & j 
4 FIVE GALLON (60-Ibs.) SQUARE CANS AND SHIPPING CASES oa 
pe The five-gallon can is the favorite container for shipping extracted honey. Put; ¥ 
z up in strong reshipping cases. ? 
2 5-gal. cans (2 in a case) f. o. b. Medina or West Va. " 
y 10 cases, $12.00; 50 cases, $57.00; 100 cases, $110.00. > 
Pa COMB HONEY DISPLAY CASES oo 
& Every person selling comb honey should have a nice, neat display case with y 
% glass front. Made of white basswood, it adds dignity to your product. Write z 
Ba for prices. 
& CORRUGATED PAPER COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASE ? 
é Made according to the railroad specifications. The partitions are made of cor- ? 
4 rugated paper and the openings are just large enough to allow the use of car- z 
*° tons by removing every other partition. Shipped in flat. Must be crated in 4 
Ys wooden boxes or carrier for shipping. 3 
= 44%,x4%x1%, $2.25 for 10; 100, $21.50 > 
¥Y 444x4%x1%, $2.00 for 10; 100, $19.00 > 
z 4 x5 x1%, $1.95 for 10; 100, $18.50 P¢ 
: $ 
> 4 > 
& > 
oe o 
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; $ WOODEN SHIPPING CASES z 
3 . 
i = The railroads demand that comb honey, however packed, 2 
= be shipped in wooden boxes. Comb honey packed in our ? 
3 Ks new wooden cases, with corrugated paper pads above and z 
4 % below, can be reshipped at once without re-crating. d 
3 p Wooden shipping cases in lots of 10, K. D., 35c¢ each. Cor- g 
P| $ rugated paper pads (single face) 11%%4x17 inches, 1c each. z 
tow $ 
& rite for Write for 
& Label Free Booklet Special 3 
¥ Catalog. “How to Sell Honey” Container ? 
= Leaflet. & 
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49 YEARS FOR PROGRESS IN BEEKEEPING — No. / 
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The white lines in the photograph show the 
large capacity tank in which the honey is 
collected. Those who examine the Extractor 
are amazed at the rigidity of the baskets and 
the strong, safe construction throughout. 


Lewis-Markle Extractors are available in 
three sizes and styles to fit all power re- 
quirements. Save time—make sure of your 
ability to handle the honey flow quickly and 
efficiently by securing the most advanced and 
successful type of extractor known. Write 
for styles and prices, indicating number of 
colonies you operate. 








BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 





MAKES THE FINEST. 
COPYRIGHT, 1916, 








BY G.BLEWIs COMPANY 








LEWIS BEEWARE 


IS?} G. B.. LEWIS COMPANY 


Home Office and Works—Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


The Power Extractor that Never 


Breaks Honeycombs 


EWIS-MARKLE power extractors are funda- 
L mentally different from all others. They can 
not. “‘slam’’ the baskets in reversing, as the 
Markle baskets are hinged in the center. The re- 
versing mechanism is entirely separate from the op- 
erating mechanism and is so timed that it takes three 
full seconds at full speed for the baskets to entirely 
reverse.. The machine reverses at full speed and 
stops automatically. . This principle relieves the ma- 
chine from wear and tear. The result is long life 
and light depreciation with enormous honey extract- 
ing capacity. To quote: 


“Having extracted 100,000 pounds of honey in 
1922, with two Markle extractors,’ says Morley 
Pettit, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada, “I naturally 
believe in the Lewis-Markle because of its efficiency 


and ability to reverse at full speed without damage 
to the combs.” 


“With a Lewis-Markle extractor I last year extract- 
ed as high as 800 pounds of honey in 40 minutes,”’ 
says Chris Buitenhoff, of Manhattan, Montana. “It 
required two men working top speed uncapping 
combs to keep up with the extractor.” 


‘‘As a mechanical engineer,” says C. W. Aeppler, of 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, who operates about 400 
colonies of bees. “the mechanical sturdiness of the 
Lewis-Markle extractor and its freedom from vibra- 
tion have especially impressed me. This indicates 
minimum depreciation per year.” 


“The cleanliness of the Lewis-Markle extractor espe- 
cially appeals to me,”’ says Frank Rauchfuss, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Secrétary of the Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association, whose clean methods and 
rules for grading honey are internationally known. 
‘The baskets and tank can be removed instantly 
without unfastening anything; this permits of easily 
cleaning the machine as often as necessary.” 








BRANCHES — ALBANY, N. Y. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WICHITA, KAN. 


OVER 300 DEALERS THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA 
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RELATION OF THE SENSE OF SMELL TO THE Vv 
ODORS OF FLOWERS 


Smell and taste are very closely al- 
lied. The philosopher, Kant, called 
smell “taste at a distance.” Smell 
stands guard over the entrance to the 
lungs or the respiratory system; and 
taste over the entrance to the stom- 
ach or the digestive system. Both are 
very useful senses and afford protec- 
tion against noxious gases, liquids 
and solids. Smell also aids animals 
in finding their food, and warns them 
of the approach of their enemies. 
We are constantly confounding one 
with the other, as the flavor of many 
kinds of food, as meats, vegetables 
and pastries, is dependent on both 
senses. If the nostrils are firmly 
closed with the thumb and forefinger 
the sense of smell is shut off, and 
only taste remains. Then we cannot 
distinguish by the touch of the tongue 
a slice of apple from a slice of onion 
—both will have a _ sweetish taste. 
Castor oil loses its disagreeable fla- 
vor. Water and vanilla taste the 
same, 

Orange peel has no taste, but an 
aromatic smell. Chloroform excites 
only taste, vanilla only smell. Sub- 
stances can be tasted only when they 
come in contact with the organ of 
taste, but they can be smelled at a 
sreat distance. Ethyl alcohol can be 
both tasted and smelled. If the small- 
est quantity that can be tasted be 
compared with the smallest quantity 
that can be smelled, the sense of 
smell is 24,000 times stronger than 
the sense of taste. Substances must 
€ In the liquid form in order to be 
casted. Solids that will not dissolve 
in water cannot be tasted. Odorous 
substances pass through the nostrils 
in the form of gases or vapors, and 
it is believed that they become dis- 


By John H. Lovell. 


solved in the mucous on the organ of 
smell before they can be _ smelled. 
Thus both taste and smell in the ver- 
tebrates are excited by liquids, and 
both are chemical senses. 

i} % 
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¥ ODORS OF FLOWERS 
Several articles which have 
recently appeared in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal have been pre- 
pared on special request of our 
readers. Not long since a sub- 
scriber wrote us requesting that 
we publish something on the 
odors of flowers. It is of inter- 
est to beekeepers to know what 
relation, if any, the odors of 
flowers have to the secretion of 
| nectar and to what extent the f 
4 odors assist the bees in finding & 
the available supply. 

We thought that our friend’s 
suggestion was a good one and 
have accordingly asked the well 
known botanist, John H. Lovell, 
| to take up this subject for our , 

readers. Very little has been 
written about flower odors and 
their relation to insect visitors. 

In this number appears the 
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|| first of a series of articles by 
0 Mr,’ Lovell covering the general q 


subject of odors of flowers. 
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Size of Particles Exciting Smell 
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_ The size of the particles, which ex- 
cite smell, are so small that in many 
instances they are probably mole- 
cules. 


(A molecule is the smallest particle 


of a substance that can exist, and yet 
retain its properties. If a molecule 
of salt be divided, sodium and chlor- 
ine, the two elements composing salt 
are obtained). 

If scented air be passed through a 
long glass tube packed firmly with 
cotton it will still retain its odor, al- 
though the cotton will remove all 
particles not larger than one one hun- 
dred thousandth of an inch. A very 
small bit of musk will impart its pe- 
culiar odor to clothing for years, and 
will not: for a long time lose in 
weight. Mercaptan, a liquid with a 
garlic odor, can be smelled if there 
is one twenty-three-millionth of a 
milligram in a cubic centimeter of 
air. A milligram equals about one- 
sixty-sixth of a grain. A flower may 
give off a strong odor for a long time, 
and yet consume only a small quan- 
tity of an essential oil. The odors 
emitted by flowers are largely vola- 
tile essential oils. 


The Conditions of Smell 


The organ of smell is situated at 
the extreme upper part of the cavities 
of the nose, and consists of olfactory 
cells and nerve-fibers covered with a 
watery mucous. In order that an 
odor may be perceived, the air must 
be drawn forcibly into the nose; if it 
is not in motion, there will be no sen- 
sation of smell. When one is asked 
to smell smoke the air is repeatedly 
snuffed into the nose. The sense of 
smell becomes quickly fatigued, and 
the odor is noticed less and less, until 
it fails entirely. Workers in hos- 
pitals, fish markets and fertilizer fac- 
tories soon become accustomed to dis- 
agreeable odors. In about 1% min- 
utes one becomes unconscious of the 
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odor of asafoetida, and in 5 minutes 
of heliotrope. The sense of smell 
may be-wholly wanting in some per- 
sons and partially absent in others. 
In one instance a patient could eas- 
ily smell musk but could not perceive 
the odor of gum benzoin. Another 
failed to recognize the odor of ver- 
bena flowers. The smelling of a cer- 
tain odor for a time may render the 
olfactory sense more sensitive, or less 
sensitive, to other odors. After 
smelling beeswax one becomes more 
sensitive to the smell of India rubber; 
but after smelling iodine one becomes 
less sensitive to the odor of heliotrope 
or oil of caraway. Knowledge of 
these facts is obviously of great im- 
portance in testing the odors of flow- 
ers. 


How is the Sense of Smell Stimu- 
lated? 


The English chemist, Ramsay, 
thought it probable that smell was 
produced by molecular vibrations. 
Very light molecules, like those of 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 
were supposed to vibrate too rapidly 
to produce smell. A gas must be 15 
times heavier than hydrogen to be 
odorous. For example, marsh gas or 
methane is only 8 times heavier than 
hydrogen, and is odorless; ethane is 
15 times heavier and has a faint 
smell; propane is 22 times heavier 
and has a distinct smell, while butane, 
30 times heavier, has a much stronger 
odor. Finally, an upper limit is 
reached beyond which the sense of 
smell is again lost. 

But today it is generally held that 
smell in the vertebrates is a chemical 
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sense. The minute odorous particles 
are carried by currents of air through 
the nostrils to the watery mucous 
covering the surface of the olfactory 
organ. In this it is dissolved, and 
the chemical reactions which take 
place give rise to the various sensa- 
tions of odors. If a gas, as hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, oxygen, marsh gas, 
water gas and carbon monoxide, does 
not excite chemical action, they can- 
not be smelled. A relation between 
the chemical composition of sub- 
substances and the sensation of smell 
would seem to be indicated, since a 
part of the alcohols and acids can 
be smelled, while others can not. It 
has been shown by experiment that 
odorous liquids brought in contact 
with the olfactory organ of man can 
be smelled, and in fishes only liquids 
can produce the odorous sensations. 
The different odors are due to differ- 
ent chemical changes. 


The Distribution of Smell Among 
Animals 


Smell has been called a land or 
ground sense. Invertebrate animals 
living in the water either do not have 
this sense at all, or it is very rudi- 
mentary. Fish have the organ of 
smell well developed, and although 
only liquids can come in contact with 
it, experiment shows that they read- 
ily perceive odors. Fishermen toll 
fish by casting in the water ill-smell- 
ing poggy chum, which appears to be 
smelled at a long distance. Water 
mammals, except the whalebone 
whale, as dolphins and seals, seem 
to have lost the sense of smell. Birds 
usually have only a feeble sense of 
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Fig. 1. The whole plant of yarrow has a strong odor. The flowers are visited by flies, 
beetles and wild bees, but seldom by honeybees. 
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Fig. 3. The cardinal flower is a bird flower. 
It is odorless, as birds have a feeble sense 
of smell. 


smell, since there is much less occa- 
sion for its use in the air than on the 
ground. It is noteworthy that bird 
flowers, which are usually colored a 
brilliant red or scarlet, are odorless, 
or only faintly scented, as the native 
cardinal flower, the most brilliant red 
flower in the northern flora. 

Dogs, and most quadrupeds, have a 
stronger sense of smell than man, 
since the nose is brought close to the 
ground and is very frequently used 
in searching for food or in finding 
their way. But the keen sense of 
smell in the hound is largely due to 
training, for in many breeds of dogs 
it is much less strong. Statements to 
the effect that dogs live chiefly in a 
world of odors are greatly exaggerat- 
ed. The Airdale is largely guided by 
vision, and if he loses sight of his 
master, instead of following his trail, 
will usually return home. There is 
little evidence that the sense of smell 
in man has greatly deteriorated, as is 
often asserted. It is sufficiently de- 
veloped for his requirements, and 
there is no proof that it was once 
much stronger than it is today. The 
erect position of man and his ances- 
tors has not been favorable to the 
high development of this sense. 

Many insects have an acute sense 
of smell. In bees it has been con- 
clusively shown by the experiments 
of K. v. Frisch, and in ants by the 
experiments of Forel and Wheeler 
that this sense is located on the an- 
tennae. Undoubtedly also in flies, 
butterflies, moths and beetles it is 
also found on the antennae. Care 
must be taken to distinguish carefully 
between the effect of irritants and 
that of odors, for different nerve end- 
ings are stimulated. “If we are con- 
tent,” says Forel, “as our predeces- 
sors have sc often been, and as Gra- 
ber is again, to bring close to animals 
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Fig. 4. The trumpet honeysuckle is an odor- 
less bird flower. Other species are frag- 
rant. The garden honeysuckle emits a 
powerful scent. 


certain substances which are odorous 
to us and see whether they avoid them 
or not, we have not demonstrated 
olfaction at all. We have 
simply shown that these substances 
have irritated the animal in one way 
or another.” “Perris showed clearly 
that the experience of every entomol- 
ogist who had himself observed the 
habits of insects. with discernment 
should convince us of the fact that 
the sense of smell _ resided in 
the antennae.” Honeybees_ prob- 
abiy have a_ stronger sense of 
smell than man; but, as v. Frisch has 
pointed out, there is no reason to at- 
tribute to them marvelous olfactory 
powers, as has been done by some 
mistaken enthusiasts. The human 
sense of smell can distinguish be- 
tween different species of ants, and 
the three casts of the honeybee. 
There have been published thou- 
sands of articles on the vision of ani- 
mals, most of which, in the opinion 
of an eminent American psychologist, 
are valueless. Even in the bee jour- 
nals there has been much discussion 
of the colors of flowers and their re- 
lation to the honeybee, but the sig- 
nificance of the odors of flowers as 
an allurement to bees and other in- 
sects has been almost wholly ignored. 
It is most desirable the beekeeper 
should have definite knowledge of the 
part played by the sense of smell in 
the honeybee in the field as well as 
in the hive. That odors are import- 
int in the economy of the colony, in 
the discovery of the presence or ab- 
sence of the queen, in locating their 
ome, in recognizing their friends 
and enemies, in uniting two colonies 
and introducing queens, no one ques- 
tions. But we know little of the 
effect of floral odors on the flight and 
behavior of bees in the field. To 
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what extent do they guide the work- 
ers in their search for nectar? How 
far can they be perceived? To what 
extent does the sense of smell enable 
the bee to determine whether a flower 
is nectarless or not? Even among 
flowers with agreeable odors the bee 
often shows a marked preference in 
its visits. Is it smell, taste, or the 
quality of nectar which guides it? 
Will the bee avoid repulsive odors, 
when it is for its advantage not to do 
so? These are some of the ques- 
tions which present themselves for 
our consideration, and which we are 
able to answer very imperfectly. A 
more exact knowledge of the odors 
of flowers is necessary. And what is 
more illusive than these exhalations, 
or harder. to measure? One of the 
first steps is the classification of 
odors, which will be attempted in our 
next paper. 
Maine. 


CONDITIONS IN MINNESOTA 


I see by the Government report 
condition of bees from North Cen- 
tral states this spring is reported be- 
low the average. This statement is 
not borne out by facts, and ought to 
be qualified. Careless beekeepers had 
large winter losses and have now 
weak colonies at the beginning of the 
honey flow. Good beekeepers had no 
winter losses, and are forced to ex- 
tract the dark apple and dandelion 
honey to make room for the clover 
crop. Good beekeepers also report 
colonies ready for swarming by May 
15, and by May 20 all good beekeep- 
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ers had their bees working full force 
in the first super. 


With honey selling by the ton at 
10 cents and some as low as 8% cents 
and the cost of production at 11 cents 
one of the two things must happen 
to come out even. The cost of pro- 
duction must be decreased by better 
beekeeping, which means producing 
more honey per colony, which again 
means young queens, late brood rear- 
ing in the fall, forty-five pounds 
of pure honey and _ syrup for 
winter food, ccnstant temperature 
of not less than 48 degrees F. dur- 
ing winter in a quiet cellar, keeping 
bees in cellar till nectar and pollen 
are available and giving them the 
proper breeding space during spring. 
In other words, keep the colonies 
strong—very strong—throughout the 
year. 

Or the price of honey must be in- 
creased by organization of beekeep- 
ers and production of a better quality 
of honey, which means clear, white 
honey which the market demands. 

So much to come out even. But if 
profit in beekeeping is desired, we 
have to do both: decrease the cost of 
production and increase the price. 

In the meantime the condition of 
bees with good beekeepers in Minne- 
sota in the spring of 1923, as com- 
pared with the spring of 1922, are at 
least 250 per cent above the average 
They are the men and women who 
read the papers, study the bulletins, 
attend short courses and have mas- 
tered in a practical way the latest re- 
search work in wintering, swarm con- 
trol and other essential points of ra- 
tional management. 


Francis Jager. 





Fig. 5. Flowers of the begonia are without odor. 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


DEDICATION OF MILLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Professor Wilson is very anxious to have the above 
meeting well advertised, for it should be the greatest 
meeting of beekeepers the United States ever had. It 
will take place at Madison, Wis., beginning August 13, 
and will end at Marengo, Ill., at the home of Dr. Miller, 
August 18, with dedication of a bronze tablet inscribed 
to his name, at the church to which he belonged. 

Many leaders in American beekeeping expect to be 
present. A. C. Miller, who donated his extensive li- 
brary, will be there and so will Professor Jager, Phil- 
lips, Demuth, Rea, E. R. Root, Colin P. Campbell, France, 
etc., also Judge Grimm, son of Adam Grimm who was one 
of the first importers of bees and owned large apiaries. 
We will also try to get Mrs. C. C. Miller there. The pro- 
gram will be published in August and may be had by ad- 
dressing Professor Wilson, at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. Let every beekeeper try to come who can. 
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HOW THE SWARM HANGS TO THE LIMB 


The Belgian magazine, “L’Abeille & Sa Culture,” in 
its May number, gives a detailed statement, taken from 
the Algerian ‘‘Nahhla,”’ on the method used by the bees 
to hang to limbs. The weight of the swarm is sometimes 
several pounds and it requires quite a little strength on 
the part of the bees which are at the top of the cluster 
and sustain the weight of the rest. 

The feet of bees are provided with two different organs 
for this purpose. The pulvillus or empodium is a moist- 
ened cushion or pad, called by Cowan “a fleshy lobule, 
which gives out a glutinous secretion and causes it to ad- 
here to a smooth surface.” This organ, described simi- 
larly by Cowan, Snodgrass, Phillips and others, acts as a 
sucker, the atmospheric pressure and the glutinous sub- 
stance, which it secretes, preventing it from dropping off 
the surface to which it clings. But there are also two 
claws working together, which cling to any rough surface 
and probably act without any effort on the part of the 
bee when it is hanging to the limb of a tree and bearing 
the weight of a great number of others. Those who have 
taken bees off a rough surface, especially when heavily 
loaded with others, have noticed that it takes a little effort 
to sweep them away from the surface to which they hang. 
The article above mentioned states that, according 
to scientific calculations, ten worker bees, each hanging 


by its six legs, could sustain a weight of a kilogram, or 2.2 
pounds. 


SWARM CONTROL 


The following letter from a North Carolina reader 
reached the editor in May. Since the problem is sim- 
ilar to that raised by others, the answer is given here: 


“TI have been interested in Dadant hives for next 
season and, so far, have been unable to quite clearly 
figure out a method for our location, which in every 
respect. is different from yours, as this section is very 
conduciye to swarming, owing to early brood rearing 
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and divided flora; some manipulation has to be resort- 
ed to, regardless of size of hives, at our regular swarm- 
ing season. 

“With standard hives we fight it with the two-hive 
method, but I am anxious to figure a method whereby 
it can be handled in one body. 

“T have a number of 10-frame jumbos which have 
run with a shallow super of combs (1%-story) in addi- 
tion and, even with this capacity, these colonies, unless 
manipulated, will swarm just as soon as others, and our 
specialist says that in our section they will swarm un- 
less treated, regardless of size of hives. 

“Now we also produce comb honey, in shallow 
frames (chunk honey) exclusively, so this brings about 
different conditions from extracted. Bees will prepare 
to swarm in April or May, even after unlimited super 
room is given, so some method such as caging the 
queen, or requeening, or something would have to be 
done. 


Your statements and arguments are exactly the same 
as those given in Canada, by people who say that the bees 
will swarm in any size of hive. 

Well, there is probably something in the rush of an 
early flow to cause the bees to swarm more readily than 
when the flow comes in a more gradual manner. But the 
size of the hive is not the only thing which will cause or 
prevent swarming. 


It is well understood, of course, that if your hive brood 
chamber is too small to accommodate the prolificness of 
the queen, or if your super is too small for the active 
force of gatherers, swarming will result. But these 
causes are not the only ones to induce swarming, 
whether you are in Carolina, or Illinois, or Quebec. 


Bees have a natural tendency to swarm, whenever 
the busy season comes. It is for us to find what causes 
increase that tendency and what decrease it. To expect 
absolute swarm prevention is unreasonable; but we should 
watch and prevent all things which tend to make the bees 
rear queen cells and leave. 


The methods of spreading the brood, putting it in upper 
stories, removing queens, removing queen cells, are all 
too laborious to be practiced on a large scale. ~ 

But there are things which are advisable in any case. 
Here they are: 


The brood chamber should be in one apartment, so the 
— may not have to go up into another and again come 

own. 

The supers should be in sufficient number and easily 
available and easily ventilated. 

The queen should be less than 2 years old, so the bees 
will not prepare queen cells to supersede her. 

There should be a limited number of drones, two or 
three thousand drones increase the heat in a hive con- 
siderably, besides being in the way of the workers in the 
warm hours of the day. 

There should be shade over the hive, so the tempera- 
ture may be readily kept down below blood heat. 

There should be easy means of ventilation, by an en- 
trance made adequate to the population and by comb 
spacing that will enable the bees to force air readily 
through the hives, up into the supers and down again. 
In this, the Modified Dadant and standard Dadant hives 
are ahead of the Jumbo or the standard Langstroth, 
having one-eighth inch more between combs, or some 180 
additional inches of breathing space. 

Swarming may be kept down quite readily in 95 per 
cent of the cases if the above conditions are complied 
with, in any style of hive; but we know by actual experi- 
ence upon hundreds of hives that it is easier to control it 
in the large brood chambers than in several small ones. 


SMOKING THE BEES 
DOWN FROM THE SUPER 


If the combs are sealed, it will not be difficult to smoke 
the bees down. But if they are partly unsealed, not only 
will it be more difficult to smoke the bees down, but it 
may also taint the honey with a very perceptible taste of 
smoke. Better use the bee escape as regularly as possi- 
ble. It pays to have escapes at each apiary, to help in 
the removal] of the supers when they are full. 
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SHORT WEIGHT 


Professor Wilson, President of the American Honey 
Producers’ League, writes us that a number of pound 
packages ordered by him from the South arrived short in 
weight. We do not believe the shipper meant to make 
short weights, but he evidently did not realize that the 
bees would lose weight on the way. Pound packages 
should be full weight on arrival at destination. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Demuth, Professor Wilson 
proposes to organize an association of shippers as well as 
of queen breeders, as a section of the Honey Producers’ 
League. It will certainly be to the benefit of both the 
shippers and the buyers if such an association is organ- 
ized, as both sides will feel that the other side tries to be 
fair. 

The conference upon this subject is to be called during 
the proposed Chautauqua week. Breeders and shippers 
should write Professor H. F. Wilson, at Madison, Wis., 
to offer suggestions as to arrangements and date. There 
should be a monster meeting. 


CO-OPERATION 


_.The May number of the World’s Work has an article on 
“True Farmer Co-operation,” by Aaron Sapiro, which is 
worth reading. It does not tell the beekeepers how to 
organize, but it describes a number of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, their failures and their successes. It shows where 
farmers lost large sums of money in mismanaged co- 
operations, and also where they succeeded and are likely 
to continue succeeding. It explains how different condi- 
tions must be met by different methods. It puts the 
question in comprehensive form by citing examples. 

“There are all types of co-operative organizations to- 
day, in the world, that are worth real attention. One is 
the so-called co-operative marketing movement, which is 
a producer’s movement. The other is a co-operative buy- 
ing movement, which is a consumer’s movement.” 


It quotes the wheat growers’ co-operation, the potato 
producers, the egg producers, the tobacco growers, the 
numerous fruit growers’ associations in California. 

“There are all kinds of industries, there are all kinds of 
problems in each. There are things so different that one 
wonders if there are any really fundamental problems 


that you can apply to tobacco, as well as to strawberries 
and beans. There are.” 


It is for the beekeepers to find just how to organize in 
order to secure a fair price for their product. Can they 
do it? Certainly. They have done it. They are doing it 
still. It is a vital question for the commercial producer. 

Look at the Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
the Texas Honey Producers. They have probably not 
reached perfection, for there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion. But they have saved some money for their mem- 
bers. If there are faults in such organizations, we must 
remember that there are faults everywhere. They must 
be studied and the best possible methods applied. 


7 Above all things, when organizing, it is indispensable 
to have capable and devoted men at the head of these 
‘hings, men who are not just looking how big a pile they 
can make for themselves, but how they can help them- 
selves by helping others. 

Bear in mind that the manufacturers and dealers in 
bee supplies are interested also in successful co-operative 
veekeepers’ organizations, for it is much more satisfac- 
tory to sell goods in large lots to an association, than to 
> etail them out to individuals, especially when the goods 
ave to be shipped a long distance. 


Co-operation is in the wind. It is progress “Uni 
we stand, divided we fall.” This is ake oT tadlitieake 
ten, * of federations of states such as our great coun- 
» “ the states of Europe could be federated, it would 
put an end to wars. But they have hated each other so 


long that it will take centuries t i 
in a different light. es to make them see things 


OWA LOCAL MEETINGS 


loin ee _ pe 57 aneion man, Newman I, 

one al alae ; e held during the month of June, 

oun Was in connection with the Nebraska Asso- 
on at Omaha. The editor attended them all. 


Mr. Lyle is to leave the service of the State of Iowa 
very soon, to attend to his own bees. Although we can- 
not blame him for doing this, we cannot fail to regret his 
departure from the work of demonstration apiaries, We 
hope the man in charge of extension in Iowa will select 
as good a man as he is, though this will be difficult to do. 

The evidence gathered at all the meetings, that there is 
considerable foulbrood, scattered throughout the state, 
makes it very urgent to have concerted action. Singly, 
the beekeepers are practically helpless against foulbrood. 
Co-operation is indispensable. If it is delayed, it will 
delay the progress of beekeeping in one of the best 
states of the Union. Traveling through Iowa shows the 
state’s immense resources, nearly every foot of its land 
being available for crops and many of its weeds being 
honey producers. Sweet clover is gaining ground and 
will soon be used everywhere as a soil rebuilder. 

It is out of the question to go into details on the meet- 
ings held. A few things, however, stand out conspicuous- 
ly. Large hives hold the day. All who use 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hives either double them or use an additional half 
story for the early breeding. The beekeepers now under 
stand that they cannot expect the best crops possible 
unless the queens have been given all the room they can 
fill with brood before the crop and during its first part. 


A visit with a veteran beekeeper of forty years, 
Mr. Roland Sherburne, of Lone Tree, divulged the fact 
that a man may be a successful beekeeper with closed-end 
frames. Mr. Sherburne makes his own hives, for he is an 
excellent carpenter. They are all so very exactly made 
that those closed-end frames may be easily managed by 
him, in spite of propolis. He uses a half story for brood 
in the early part of the season, in addition to the full 
story of the regular brood chamber. This is being done 
quite often by the men who realize that the ten-frame 
Langstroth hive is too small for good breeding queens 
and that two full stories are too large. The difficulty is 
not in breeding for extracted honey but in trying to pro- 
duce comb honey. I believe the story-and-a-half comes 
nearest to solving the problem, when the deep frame is 
not used. 


Shade for Summer. I see that many beekeepers begin 
to realize that the heat of the sun of our Middle States 
helps to cause much natural swarming, for many are now 
using a movable roof on top of the hives. Did you ever 
ascertain how hot the sun makes your hive tops? A piece 
of comb will readily melt when laid on a hive, in the sun, 
in June and July. No wonder that the bees feel uncom- 
fortable under that heat. 


The tendency is not to keep queens longer than 2 years. 
If we change the queens in August, they will do, if pro- 
lific, for two spring seasons, to be again changed at the 
end of the second. 


We are told that large hives make queens lose their 
fertility earlier than those that are confined in small 
hives. But I have never seen a good queen lose her fer- 
tility in less than two years in our large hives, and all en- 
quiries show that this is the case generally. A good 
queen is good for at least two seasons of breeding. 


OBITUARY 


One of the noted beekeepers of the East, Mr. A. C. 
Miller, died suddenly of heart trouble, June 11th, at his 
home in Providence, Rhode Island. 


A. C. Miller was a generous-hearted man, as was evi- 
denced by his gift of a library of bee books worth, it is 
said, over a thousand dollars, to the Miller Memorial Li- 
brary. He was past middle age and had been one of the 
influential leaders in beekeeping, since 1900, although 
there were occasional articles from his pen as early as 
1887. He was one of the few contributors to magazines 
whose writings needed no corrections, as far as language 
was considered. 

Mr. Miller was the promulgator of the “smoke intro- 
duction of queens,” first advised by Alley in 1885. He 
described it minutely and it has proved efficient when the 
directions are closely followed. 

A. C. Miller had promised to attend the dedication of 
the Miller Library, and the beekeepers of the country will 


be sorry to learn of his demise, for they will miss him 
there. 
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\ EVERY STEP IN MOVING BEES 


Precautions that are Necessary to Insure Safety in Trans- 
portation of Full Colonies by Auto or Rail 


By Frank C, Pellett. 


HE novice finds difficulty in mov- 
ft 4 ing his bees, no matter how 
short the distance, and disaster 
often attends the first attempt. Even 
beekeepers of long experience fre- 
quently have heavy losses in handling 
a large number of colonies in ex- 
tremely hot weather. While experi- 
ence is the only guide under usual 
conditions, there are some general 
statements which may be useful to 
those of limited experience. 

The common practice among bee- 
keepers in many localities requires 
that bees be moved at frequent inter- 
vals. Some California beemen follow 
a regular system of moving to a new 
location at the close of each import- 
ant honeyflow. In the east migratory 
beekeeping is less common, although 
there are many who move a portion 
of their bees to some promising loca- 
tion for short periods. 


Moving a Short Distance 
* 

There are many enquiries from be- 
ginners as to the best way to move a 
single colony for a short distance. 
The uninitiated often find great diffi- 
culty in moving bees to a new loca- 
tion not far from the former one and 
getting the bees to stay. I well re- 
member when a beekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance sold a fine colony of bees 
at a fancy price to a neighbor living 
at a distance of about a mile. As 
soon as the bees were taken away he 
prepared a new hive with drawn 
combs, a frame of brood and a queen 
and placed it where the colony had 
stood. The following day most of 
the working force returned and, to 








all appearance, he had as good a colo- 
ny of bees as before, and the money 
beside. The purchaser, not being fa- 
miliar with the habits of the insects, 
had taken no precautions to insure 
that they would mark their new loca- 
tion. When a swarm issues the bees 


may be placed in a new hive and- 


placed anywhere the beekeeper 
chooses, with no danger of the bees 
returning to the old stand. In moving 
them to a greater distance than the 
ordinary daily flight there is, of 
course, no difficulty, but for short dis- 
tances it is necessary to create such 
an abnormal condition that the bees 
will mark the new location as care- 
fully as they do after swarming. 

If the bees are to be moved but a 
few rods, as across the yard or across 
a city lot, it is usually easiest to move 
the hive a few inches each day, and 
thus make the change so gradual that 
there is no serious confusion. If no 
other hives are near, the bees may be 
moved farther each day than is pos- 
sible in an apiary where there are 
many hives near together. If a hive 
is moved as much as three feet there 
will be great confusion among the 
bees for a time, even though no other 
hives are close by. If others are near 
there is likely to be much drifting into 
hives nearest to the site where the 
hive stood. 

To move the bees distances of from 
a few hundred feet to a mile or two it 
is necessary to take some extra trou- 
ble: If they can be moved in late fall 
or early winter, when they are likely 
to be confined for some time without 
a flight, there will be less trouble 
about returning to the old stand. 
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Staples should slant somewhat to prevent slipping of the bottom board. 




















Fig. 2. 


Details of moving screen construc- 
tion. 


However, it often happens that when 
bees are taken from the cellar after 
several months confinement many of 
them will return to the location occu- 
pied by the hive the previous fall. 

In moving short distances: in sum- 
mer it is usually best to take up the 
hive at night after the bees are all in 
and place it in a dark cellar for a day 
or two. It can then be taken out in 
the early morning and when placed in 
the new situation a little jarring of 
the hive will serve to excite the bees. 
A wide board leaned against the front 
of the hive or a large box turned over 
it, a board being pried off to permit 
the light to enter and the bees to fly, 
will serve to make the new surround- 
ings appear so very different that the 
bees will more readily mark the loca- 
tion. At best there will be some bees 
which will return to the old location 
and it is well to have an empty hive 
there in which they may cluster and 
be returned to the new location again 
in the evening. 


Preparation for Long Moves 


For a short move no special prep- 
aration is necessary, since the bees 
are confined but a few minutes. For 
long moves several things must be 
looked after. Provision must be made 
to avoid smothering of the bees, 
breaking of the combs or permitting 
the bees to escape while on the way. 
‘Lhe amount of care necessary will de- 
pend largely upon the distance to be 
traveled and the manner of transpor- 
tation. If the hives are to be submit- 
ted to rough handling for a long dis- 
tance as is often necessary when 
hauling by truck over a rough road or 
shipping by rail, it is wise to see that 
no more honey is left in the hive than 
is needed for the journey. Heavy 
combs of honey, especially combs in- 
securely wired, are likely to be 


broken down in transit and the bees: 


messed up and killed in the slush. Ex- 
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Fig. 8. Moving screen in place over the brood frames of a double-walled hive. 


tra combs of honey can be replaced 
with dry drawn combs on which the 
bees may ride much more safely. 


Fastening the Hive 


The bottom board must be securely 
fastened to the hive body. The usual 
method is by means of staples, as 
shown in figure 1. Wide staples 
should be used and those at the front 
and back should be slanted in oppo- 
site directions to prevent slipping of 
the bottom. At least two staples 
should be used on each side and one 
at the back. For long distances three 
should be used at each side and two 
at the back to make sure that they 
will not work loose. For rail ship- 
ments it is better to nail the bottom 
and not trust to staples. 

Securing the frames is the next im- 
portant step. If Hoffman self-spac- 
ing frames are used they can be 
crowded tightly to one side and a 
wad of newspaper crowded between 
the outside frame and the wall of the 
hive. This will prevent swinging of 
the frames sidewise. If loose hang- 
ing frames are used it will be neces- 
sary to crowd wads of paper between 
the ends of all the frames to retain 
the normal spacing. This can readily 
be done with little danger. I have 
moved a truck load of bees 75 miles 
with paper between the loose-hanging 
frames in this manner without break- 
ing a single comb. It is a tedious job 
to fasten a large number of frames 
in this manner, but it must be done 
carefully if the bees are to go through 
safely. When the frames are fast- 
ened to prevent swinging a quarter- 
inch strip should be placed across the 
tops at each end. This strip should 
be just long enough to fit down tight 
crosswise inside the hive. A single 
nail in the center, or one at each end, 


can be driven into the end of the 
hive to hold it securely and prevent 
the frames from lifting upward when 
the hive is jolted. Properly fastened, 
the hives will stand a _ surprising 
amount of rough treatment without 
injury to the combs. Old brood combs 
should be used as far as possible, 
since new and tender combs will not 
stand as much hard usage. 


Moving Screens 


It is very important to provide suf- 
ficient clustering space above the 
combs to prevent the bees from 
smothering. Figure 2 shows the 
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method of constructing a moving 
screen. It should be at least two 
inches deep. Shallow screens may 
serve in cool weather, but a strong 
colony of bees generates a surprising 
amount of heat when they are ex- 
cited. In hot weather I have seen the 
bees crowd against the screen so 
closely as to leave no chance for those 
below to get air, with the result that 
most of the bees were smothered and 
the combs melted down, although the 
entire top was exposed. ‘his seldom 
occurs where the screen is made deep 
enough to provide ample clustering 
space above the frames. Figure 3 
shows a moving screen in place over 
the hive. If the screens are the right 
size to come flush with the outside of 
the hive they can be fastened with 
staples, as the bottoms are fastened 
in figure 1. Otherwise they must be 
fastened with nails driven downward 
into the hive body, as shown in illus- 
tration. If the weather is very hot 
and there is much brood in the hives 
it is sometimes necessary to screen 
the bottom as well as the tops of the 
hives to provide sufficient ventilation. 

All this preparation should be made 
the day before the move is to be 
made, with the entrance left open to 
permit the bees to fly as usual. At 
night when all the bees are in, the 
entrances should be closed with strips 
of lath. 


Loading the Bees 


It is a simple matter to load the 
bees into a freight car when only a 
small number are to be shipped. Fig- 
ure 4 shows a single tier of hives 
ready for a journey of less than 24 
hours. The strips had not yet been 
placed which secured the hives to the 
car and made it impossible to shift 
them about when the car was bumped 
by the switch engine. It is important 
that hives be placed with frames run- 
ning endwise of the car, as all jars 
are received endwise in a freight car. 














Fig. 4. Hives should be placed in freight car with frames running lengthwise of car, since 
jars are endwise, 
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Fig. 5. 


Figure 5 shows the method of placing 
several tiers of hives one above an- 
other in a car for long distance ship- 
ping. A freight or box car is good 
for shipment when the bees need not 
be on the way for more than two 
days. For a longer period, those who 
have had experience advocate an iced 
refrigerator car. The low tempera- 
ture causes the bees to cluster and 
keeps them quiet when they would 
otherwise be very restless. Where 
the bees are in transit for several 
days in an ordinary car they are like- 
ly to consume a considerable quanti- 
ty of honey. C. S. Engle, after ship- 
ping a car of bees from Texas to 
Iowa stated that at least 20 pounds 
per colony is necessary to insure 
safety. Provision should be made to 
feed the bees on arrival, in case any 
colonies are needy and no honey is 
coming in from the field. 


Considering the present high 
freight rates it does not pay to ship 
carlots of full colonies for long dis- 
tances. It is cheaper to ship bees in 
packages or nuclei and place them 
on combs on arrival. 

After the hives.are in place strips 


Bees must be provided with ample ventilation when shipped long distances by rail. 
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should be used to nail them solid and 
insure that they cannot work loose. 


Use of the Truck 


For distances of less than 100 
miles, and often for longer distances, 
it is usually cheaper and more satis- 
factory to move by auto truck. The 
hives should be so placed that the 
frames should stand crosswise of the 
truck, as most of the jar on a truck 
or wagon comes from side jolting. 
It is well to have someone on the load 
beside the driver to see that the load 
is riding smoothly. 

In preparing to move bees it is well 
to make sure of the following: 


1. That the hives are tight and 
will not permit any bees to escape. 


2. That the frames are fastened 

















Fig. 6. 


Hives should be loaded on truck or wagon with combs running crosswise, since 


jars are mostly sidewise. 

















An ordinary freight car will serve for shipping when bees are not on the way 


more than two days in cool weather. 


securely to prevent unnecessary jar 
or breaking of combs. 

38. That sufficient ventilation has 
been provided to avoid smothering of 
the bees. 

4. That sufficient stores are pres- 
ent for the journey but that safety is 
provided by replacing heavy combs 
of honey with combs containing not 
more than two pounds, and that only 
old and well wired combs are used. 


More Patents 


The appliances designed for bee- 
keepers are endless. The latest pat- 
ents issued include a feed box used in 
combination with a hive having an 
aperture in one of its walls. So many 
devices for feeding have been offered 
that it seems there was no possible ad- 
dition to the number. Biagio Troilo, 
of Oneida, New York, however, has 
figured out a new way to feed. 

George W. Spikes, of Dalworth 
Park, Texas, has recently been grant- 
ed a patent on an ornamental design 
for a honey receptacle, 
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By Edward J. Blandford. 


HEN writing about the Chinese 
bees, it would be better to 
qualify our remarks by add- 

ing the word “Provincial.” 

Some of the things printed in the 
bee journals on Chinese bees do 
not agree with our experience in 
Central China. China is a large 
country, and bees in different locali- 
ties may differ, especially when 
found one thousand miles one from 
the other. 


It°is now about five, or six years 
since we started with a very small 
colony of bees, which we found com- 
fortably nestling on the walls of our 
bungalow, which had been closed up 
for the winter, on the .mountains of 
Kuling. 


Kuling is more than 3,000 feet 
above sea level, situated on the Yang- 
tsi River, about 500 miles from the 
coast, Lat.. 29 deg.. 11 min., 40 sec; 
Long. 116 deg., 0 min., 54 sec. 

I am sending you a few photos, 
that you may get a view of some of 
our colonies in our gardens at Happy 
Land and Lake View. Since starting 
beekeeping we have had so many 
things to learn! Chinese bees do not 
take readily to our western innova- 
tions. The Chinese tell us that their 
bees have never “studied books,” and 
are not able to follow our instruc- 
tions. However, by persevering, we 
have gradually improved our stock. 
and, as the Chinese say, “educated” 
them to do what we want them to 
do(?) 

We have taught them to do less 
swarming, to settle down to rearing 
brood, and to go “upstairs” to store 
honey. Our bees work fairly well 
here in the plains, on the shores of 
the Poyang Lake. They are on the 
wing nearly every day of the year; 
hot or cold, they are always going; 
in fact, they “go” too much, eat all 
the honey they gather, and wear 
themselves out. If not by fair means, 
then by foul (robbing), they must 
bring something home. 


Our queens are at work every 

month in the year, with the excep- 
tion of, perhaps part of July and 
August, when the heat compels them 
to rest. No honey is sealed during 
these months, and very little during 
the month of June. The humidity in 
the air prevents it, I suppose. 
__It is a mistake to suppose that 
c hinese bees do not sting. Don’t you 
believe it! Only yesterday I re- 
ceived a post card from one of our 
ady missionary workers, saying that 
ne afternoon, when dividing a col- 
ny, she got only thirty-seven stings 
on her legs and ankles. Often when 
pening our hives, the bees will dart 
ut at you, and the moment they 
ouch you, you are stung: but like 
he late dear old veteran, Dr. Miller, 
ve only cry out with the pain when 
“oO one is near to hear—but we are 
stung just the same. 


In comparing notes, we consider 


the Chinese bees equally as easy to 
handle as the European bees. Apart 
from stings spoken of above, we can 
manage them without smoke or veil, 
and when driving them even go 
so far as to take them up in our 
hands and move them from place to 
place, but once they are upset, the 
only thing to do is to drop the hive 
and run, 

The bees in this Province, when 
about to swarth, know how to build 
queen cells. I have counted as many 
as twenty-seven capped queen cells in 
one tub (a skep). When superseding 
the queen, it is rare to find more than 
three or four at one time, sometimes 
only one. When they lose _ their 
queen the workers are the most 
rabid drone-layers you could wish 
for. Two or three days after the 
queen leaves them, they will go to 
work and fill up comb after comb 
with eggs, some cells having as many 
as four or more eggs in each. Just 
lately I opened a hive which had lost 
its queen not more than ten days be- 
fore, and it had six combs filled with 
eggs. I did not stop to count them, 
but there must have been a dozen 
eggs in some cells. It is waste of 
time to attempt to introduce a queen 
to a drone-laying colony. You may 
succeed now and _ again, but the 
chances are against you. Break up 
the colony and divide the bees amon: 
other colonies is the best plan. 

Speaking of drones: In ‘some 
Chinese tubs purchased direct from 
the Chinese, I have often found as 
much drone brood as worker. Thou- 
sands and thousands of drones fill 
up these Chinese tubs. The bees are 
very slow to turn their drones out, 
allowing them, in some cases, to re- 
main in the hive through the winter. 
If the Chinese bees have a certain 
time for turning the drones out of 
the hives, I have yet to see them do 
it. Early or late, everything seems 
to depend on the honey flow. 


I once purchased a tub of bees up 
country and had it placed on the 
table in the cabin of my boat, with a 
cloth over the mouth of the tub, for 
the night. It was in the month of 
November. All that evening, and far 
into the night, I heard a rather lively 
entertainment going on inside the 
hive. In the morning, on lifting the 
tub to get a peep, I found that hun- 
dreds of drones had been slain, and 
were lying dead on the cloth. 

Sometimes we have been asked by 
the Chinese to examine a tub of bees 
to find out why they did not “make 
honey,” and have found three times 
as many drones as bees. To tell the 
Chinese that the drones are useless, 
that they do not “make honey,” is to 
appear to them as ignorant, indeed! 

Chinese bees are great swarmers, 
and if left to themselves they sim- 
ply live to swarm. The prime swarm 
that comes out often swarms again 
the same season, and no matter how 
much room they have in the hive, if 
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the season is favorable, swarm they 
must. We have had them swarm 
from a 10-frame Langstroth hive with 
only five frames of brood and honey, 
leaving eight or ten queen cells be- 
hind them when they go. 
Sometimes we find the queens are 
able to fly as soon as they leave their 
cells. On one occasion I was busy 
cutting out some queen cells. J had 
removed four cells from the comb, 
and placed them on top of another 
hive. I had two more in my hand, 
and was working as fast as I knew 
how. The two in my hand had come 
out first, and before I could lay hold 
of the others, four of the five were 
out also, two of which escaped, and 
T never saw them again. They made 
one straight line for the south and 
disappeared. Maybe the caps were 
broken before I removed them from 
the hive, but the worker bees had held 
them at bay, and as soon as they 
found the way open, out they came. 


Here is an experience I had not 
long ago: One of our tubs started 
to swarm and threw off swarm after 
swarm, until there were but very 
few bees left in the hive. I then 
started to drive the bees out of this 
tnb and was surprised to find still 
seven more beautiful queens inside. 
Thinking the tub was now empty, I 
cut out all the combs, knocking the 
hive on the ground three or four 
times, and then put it aside in the 
open until the next day, first cover- 
ing the top with a piece of sacking. 
The next morning I went to look and 
noticed about ten or twenty bees on 
a piece of comb in the bottom of the 
tub. I took these out in my hand, 
and, to my astonishment, here was 
another very fine queen; but the mo- 
ment I touched her she stretched out 
her legs and appeared to be dead. I 
stroked her wings with my finger and 
then laid her out in the sun, moving 
her from side to side, but saw no 
signs of life at all. Ten minutes 
later I picked her up and laid her on 
the alighting board of another hive. 
About a dozen bees came out and be- 
gan to play with her, when suddenly 
she pulled herself together, stretched 
out her wings, and commenced +o 
run across the alighting board to- 
wards the entrance of the hive. I 
picked her up at once and just closed 
my hand in time to save her making 
away. That queen today, after her 
strange behavior, heads one of the 
strongest Chinese colonies we have. 
Is this a case of catalepsy, sometimes 
found in queens? 


We have only tried clipping the 
wings of one or two queens, and have 
decided not to do it again with Chi- 
nese bees. It takes us all our time 
running about the garden hunting 
for queens that have their wings 
clipped. Either they are so disgusted 
with their genera] appearance and 
leave the hive themselves, or are 
driven out by the bees; anyhow, the 
thing does not seem to succeed. 

To cite one case in particular: In 
a baby nucleus of about two to three 
hundred bees, we placed a rather 
good queen. All went on well for a 
few days, when suddenly her ladyship 
became disgusted and swarmed out of 
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the hive, with every bee followiag 
her. We put her back, but after a 
few hours, out she came again, and 
again, the third time, she did the 
same thing. Then a friend suggested 
clipping her wings, which we did. The 
second morning, on examining the 
hive, I found the bees there, but the 
queen missing, and nothing more was 
seen of her for a few days. In a 
sécond row of hives, a iittle way down 
the hill, and away to the right, we 
had a queenless colony, with six 
frames of bees and brood, and ten 
queen cells. One morning, on open- 
ing the hive, to my horror, I found 
that all the queen cells had been de- 
stroyed, and this two days before the 
queens were due to come out. On 
further examination, I found a 
queen and, would you believe it? 
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here was my missing lady with her 
clipped wings- She had made her 
way from the baby hive, down the 
hill, up the bank, onto the alighting 
board, and into this hive, and like a 
warrior, had destroyed everything 
that hindered her from reigning su- 
preme! Well, I decided to leave her 
pro tem, and see what would happen. 
Two days later, as I was passing the 
hive, I saw her making her exit from 
the front entrance, and off down the 
hill she went. I picked her up. 
stroked her poor clipped wings, and 
put her back in the hive again. That 
was the last we saw of her. How 
soon after this she made her escape 
and down the hill to destruction, I 
cannot: say. 
China. 


WAX RENDERING 


By C. P. 


HE short editorial on page 287 
T of the June number has called 
for more information on the 
rendering of old combs and on wax 
rendering in general, in a large api- 
ary. 

When the average beekeeper is told 
to buy a Hershiser wax press, becatse 
it is the best to render up old combs, 
he demurs, for he does not like to put 
so much money in an implement to be 
used only once or twice a year. Well, 
Wax may be rendered with less expen- 
sive machinery, but it takes some in- 
genuity. 

For years, before the invention of 
the wax press, we rendered the wax 
from our old combs with an ordinary 
wash boiler. But let me say, right 
here, that if you try to use your 
wife’s wash boiler for the purpose, 
you may at once make up your mind 
that she will demand another boiler; 
for nothing is more difficult tv re- 
move from tin than a light coating 
of beeswax. The wife should have a 
new wash boiler, if not an electric 
washing machine. But an old wash 
boiler is good enough to use in ren- 
dering wax, if it does not leak. 

Old combs, drone combs, crooked 
combs, and all wax scraps should be 
well soaked in water before trying to 
render the wax. A solar extractor is 
about the worst thing you can use to 
render up old combs, for they are so 
full of foreign matter, as stated in 
the editorial on page 287, that nearly 
all the wax contained in them will be 
absorbed. 

First, crush the old combs, for the 
following reason: The cells are lined 
with cocoons of hatching bees, and 
when the wax melts, some of it is 
sure to lodge into those cocoons, and 
it is impossible to get it out. If you 
crush the combs, you will flatten 
those cells and they will not fill with 
liquid wax. 


To soak the combs thoroughly, put 
them in an old gunny sack, in a tub, 
and cover them with stones suffi- 
ciently to prevent their floating. Use 
soft water, rain water, because hard 

water may contain some iron, which 
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will help to darken the wax. We 
always get bright yellow wax out of 
the darkest combs, if the work in 
done right. Of course, it will be of a 
deeper yellow tint than cappings, bui 
light enough in color to sell well. 


Let the combs soak for two or 
three days. When you remove them 
from the water, you will notiee that 
this water has become very dirty. It 
is just that much dirt already re- 
moved. When you are ready to 
render the combs, put plenty of 
water in the boiler and sink the combs 
in it. Some people prefer to leave 
them in the gunny sack and let the 
wax ooze through. We prefer to 
have them loose in the water so as to 
stir and heat all parts thoroughly. Do 
not make a big fire and leave the mess 
without attention, for you may fird 
your wax boiling over on the stove. 
If you boil the stuff too long, vou 
may find that the steam produced has 
disintegrated the wax, which will then 
refuse to come together in a cake, 
but will cool in small grains like 
coarse corn meal. When the beeswax 
is in that condition, the only thing 
that will bring it together again is dry 
heat. 

Do not use an iron kettle to melt 
wax in, unless it is bright and shiny. 
Rust or dark iron will make beeswax 
dark. Some people use salt water to 
render wax, but that is simply be- 
cause the water is then heavier and 
the wax floats much more readily. 
But the disadvantage of salt in the 
water is that it is likely to rust the 
vessels used if there is any iron ex- 
posed to the action of the salt. 

If you have kept your combs in a 
sack to boil out the wax, you should 
stir that sack slightly from time to 
time, holding it below the surface of 
the water all the while, so that the 
beeswax may rise to the top. Then 
use some slightly flaring vessels in 
which you pour the wax as you re- 
move it from the top of the mixture, 
with a ladle. 


If you have followed our method 
and have the wax freely floating in 


- tinned copper. 
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the boiler, make a sort of basket out 
of wire fly screen, just large enough 
to dip your ladle, and fasten this at 
the top of the boiler. As the wax 
flows into this screen, dip it out. You 
will lift some residue with it, but it 
matters little, for we need to melt 
the wax a second time to purify it. 

If you do the job right, you will 
secure almost all the wax without 
needing any press. If there is a lit- 
tle left at the top of the residue, when 
you quit, set that aside to be used 
with the next batch. A well moist- 
ened, well crushed lot of old combs 
will retain but very little wax after 
this melting. 

If a wash boiler is too small for 
your purpose, have a boiler made 
which will be of sufficient size. 

If you use a Hershiser press, or 
any sort of wax press, you should 
nevertheless crush the combs and soak 
them well before rendering. You will 
secure just so much more wax, and 
cleaner. An old Hershiser press 
which has been allowed to rust will 
produce just so much darker wax in 
proportion to the amount of rust that 
it shows. Our people, who use a 
dozen or so of those presses, often 
have darker wax than they ought to 
get, because of the rust in the 
presses. 

Recipients for hot wax should all 
be flaring and made of either tin or 
We use copper alto- 
gether, because it is cheaper in the 
long run; as the tin receptacles last 
but a short time before having leaks 
in them; while copper cans last just 
as long as they are not too much bat- 
tered by handling; when they are un- 
fit for further use the copper in them 
still has a value. 

* Solar extractors are good for 
small bits of wax, braces and bridges 
cut from the combs as we work at the 
bees. Some people I know are in the 
habit of dropping those bits of wax 
(wax and propolis) to the ground. 
Then on warm days when the sun 
shines on them, in July and August, 
this refuse sticks to your shoes and 
you are likely to bring it into the 
house and stick it onto the rugs or on 
the clean kitchen floor; then you will 
hear from the housekeeper. I don’t 
blame her. You should save all those 
bits of wax and put them in the solar 
extractor. The wax will separate 
from the propolis without any diffi- 
culty. 

However, whether your wax is 
melted in the solar extractor, or in 
the boiler, or in a wax extractor, it is 
necessary to melt it a second time to 
purify it. Then let it settle and cool 
slowly, so that the residues will have 
time either to settle to the bottom 
or come to the top. A little water at 
the bottom of each vessel will enable 
the residues to separate from the 
wax, which may be scraped perfectly 
ae when removed from the ves- 
sels. 


Cappings, having but very little 
foreign matter in them, will melt 
more readily, of course, than old 
combs. They will also make nicer 
wax, sometimes almost white. 

If you wish to have cakes of wax 
that do not crack after pouring into 
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moulds or vessels, do not pour the 
wax until it shows signs of congeal- 
ing. When you pour hot wax in a 
vessel, it is very much expanded, and 
shrinks in cooling. That causes it 
to crack. But if it is poured whea 
nearly cool, there is no shrinking, 
and the cake retains its shape. 
Every particle of honey should be 
removed from the combs, by extract- 
ing, or by washing in warm water, 
before combs are rendered. This 
honey, diluted in water, will make ex- 
cellent vinegar. Combs containing 
foulbrood should be burned. Combs 
from hives that have or have had 
foulbrood should be melted up be- 
fore they are in any way exposed 
where bees can get at them. It isa 
misdemeanor to ship combs contain- 
ing foulbrood, especially if they 
have honey in. Of course, they may 
be so packed as to remove all danger 
of contamination, but the parties to 
whom such combs are shipped should 
be well warned of their condition. 
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Heating for a half hour to the boil- 
ing point will do away with all dan- 
ger of reproduction of the bacilli of 
foulbrood, either kind. That is why 
comb foundation, which is made by 
heating beeswax several times over, 
has never carried disease, as was well 
proven by the tests made by N. E. 
France, of Wisconsin, some 20 years 
ago. 

There are, of course, more exten- 
sive and quicker methods of render- 
ing beeswax, but none will secure a 
better quality than the methods here 
mentioned. 

As to whether it pays for the bee- 
keeper to render his wax himself de- 
pends upon how much leisure he has 
and whether he can do the job right. 
Mr. Pellett says that he has always 
found it more profitable to send his 
old combs and cappings to the foun- 
dation factory, as they are able to 
get enough more wax out of them 
to pay for the work of rendering. 


STARTING A BEGINNER RIGHT 


By Dr. J. H. Merrill, State Apiarist of Kansas. 


OW many beekeepers have 
H heard a remark similar to this: 
“We are very fond of honey 
at our house, and my wife and I 
have decided to buy a hive of bees 
so we can have honey the year round, 
and will you sell us one of your 
hives?” Furthermore, nine times 
out of ten, just to show you that he 
intends to be a real beekeeper, he will 
add, “What kind of flowers ought my 
wife to plant in her flower garden to 
feed the bees?” If the question were 
asked, “How should one start a be- 
ginner right?” and the above men- 
tioned man is to be considered as a 
beginner, then the best way to start 
him right is to starthim right at home. 
He should be given some facts and 
figures which would convince him 
that he could have honey all the year 
round at his house much cheaper and 
be more certain of his supply if he 
bought it of someone who made bee- 
keeping a specialty rather than if he 
depended on his one colony of bees 
to harvest the year’s supply of honey 
from his wife’s flower garden. To 
the mind of the average city man who 
has rural yearnings, one cow, twelve 
hens, a backyard garden and a hive of 
bees represent perfect bliss. 

The advice which is usually given 
to one about to begin in beekeeping 
is to start with one colony, study this 
carefully, and then expand in the 
business in proportion as his knowl- 
edge of beekeeping increases. This 
advice is good, and some of our best- 
known beekeepers started beekeeping 
with but one colony of bees. Dr. Mil- 
ler made his beginning in this way 
and A. I. Root, who was then a jew- 
eler, paid a man a dollar to capture 
his first swarm of bees for him. It 
would probably be safe to say that 
most of our successful beekeepers 
made their start with but one or two 
colonies of bees. However, in addi- 
tion to the colony of bees which they 


owned, they had other qualifications 
to which their success must be as- 
cribed. They had an interest in bee- 
keeping, were enthusiastic and, more- 
over, had a natural aptitude for this 
form of business. They were not sat- 
isfied only with what they themselves 
observed, but they talked with other 
beekeepers, read everything they 
could secure on the subject of bee- 
keeping, attended meetings of bee- 
keepers, and never neglected an op- 
portunity to increase their knowledge 
of their pet subject. These qualifi- 
cations would have made them suc- 
cessful in any line of business which 
appealed to them sufficiently to call 
forth these characteristics. With 
some men it is beekeeping, with oth- 
ers banking, law, medicine or theol- 
ogy, and whichever one of these call- 
ings arouses a sufficient response in 
a man is the one in which he will 
make a success. 

In starting a beginner right, it 
would be well if we could know just 
how he is going to respond to the 
appeal of beekeeping before giving 
him any help. We céannot know 
whether he is going to become an 
A. I. Root or a Dr. Miller, but we 
can, to a large extent, form a fairly 
good opinion as to how he will react 
to beekeeping. At a recent beekeep- 
ers’ meeting I heard a prominent bee- 
keeper make the remark that any man 
who keeps less than 25 colonies of 
bees ought to be convicted of a mis- 
demeanor. After the meeting was 
over I asked him how he made his 
start, and he answered, “caught a 
swarm.” The point he wished to con- 
vey was that if a person had 25 colo- 
nies of bees he would then have suf- 
ficient capital invested to compel him 
to give his bees proper attention. 
But even that argument does not 
necessarily hold, because some people 
have the spirit of martyrdom so thor- 
oughly imbued in them that they 
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would really gain more satisfaction in 
losing 25 colonies than oné. 

The actual number of colonies with 
which a beginner makes his start is 
not the thing of greatest importance, 
after all. It is the mental attitude 
behind the move which really counts. 
If the beekeeper is actually interested 
enough in the pursuit of beekeeping 
to secure books and magazines on the 
subject to be read and studied either 
before or during the period that he 
is getting actually acquainted with 
his bees, then, whether he has begun 
with one colony or twenty-five, the 
chances are all in favor of his making 
a success as a beekeeper. 

I have a beekeeper friend who used 
to sell beekeeping supplies to the bee- 
keepers in his neighborhood. He had 
one strict rule of procedure and that 
was that he would never sell supplies 
to anyone who did not possess at 
least one book on beekeeping. That 
may sound drastic and inconsiderate, 
but the general effect in that bee- 
keeping community must have been a 
commendable one. 

The beginner who will not take the 
trouble to provide himself with books 
about beekeeping, or subscribe to the 
periodicals devoted to this subject, is 
foredoomed to failure. All of the 
time and effort that a real beekeeper 
spends in trying to help such a lacka- 
daisical beekeeper will really be time 
wasted. The beekeeper would be 
ahead of the game if he devoted this 
wasted time to caring for his own 
bees and then made the beginner an 
outright gift of honey. This would 
cement their friendship and eliminate 
one more nuisance from the beekeep 
ing world. 

The proper answer to the question 
as to how to start a beginner right 
would seem to be as follows: First, 
find out what sort of a person this 
beginner is, and then, if he seems in 
earnest, advise him what books to 
purchase, what periodical to sub- 
scribe to, how to secure his bees, and 
be ready at all times to help him with 
all the good advice you can possibly 
give. Every good beekeeper is a 
booster to the business, and the be- 
ginner who shows signs of becoming 
such a man should receive every pos- 
sible encouragement. It is as true 
in beekeeping as it is in every other 
walk of life, that the man worth help- 
ing is the one who is willing to help 
himself, 


ABOUT THE “LANGUAGE” OF 
BEES 
By Prof. Dr. H. v. Buttel-Reepen, 
Oldenburg in Old. 


There are many problems in bee- 
life, which hitherto have been ex- 
plained one way or another. Dr. v. 
Frisch, Professor of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Rostock (Germany), has 
given in former works his statements 
about the sense of color and shape in 
bees as well as those about the sense 
of smell, and in a present “Research 
of Psychology” (Ueber die “Sprache’”’ 
der Bienen—about the language of 
bees—published by Gustav Fischer, 
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Jena, 186 pages with 25 illustra- 
tions and. partly colored plates), he 
tries to show by careful and ingeni- 
ous experiments the way how bees 
come to an agreement with each 
other, how they “speak” with each 
other. His conclusion is, that the 
“language” of bees is—as far as can 
be ascertained up to now—only based 
on a very acute sense of touch and of 
smell, and that very likely a sense of 
hearing does not exist. 

The astonishing results of the ex- 
periments of v. Frisch may be given 
by an example: 

Early in the morning, a certain 
kind of plant opens its blossoms and 
is ready for fertilization. Suddenly a 
bee appears and finds the nectaries of 
the blossoms overflowing with nectar. 
She fills her honey-sack and im- 
pregnates her body at the same time 
with the odor of the flower. Having 
come home, she begins a_ peculiar 
kind of dance on the combs, which 
excites the comrades, that perceive 
this dancing in the darkness of the 
hive only by touch, and at the same 
time take notice of the smell of the 
flower which adheres to the body of 
the dancing fellow. The effect is that 
they rush out of the hive in all direc- 
tions in search of this new distribu- 
tion of nectar. All those which find 
the new source of living begin to 
dance, too, having come home again, 
and attract some more to go about 
examining the neighborhood. But 
as soon as the nectar in the blossoms 
gets scarce by the many visitors who, 
allured by the dancing found out the 
new supply, the returners do not 
dance any more, therefore no new 
invitation is given. By this wise in- 
stinct which only excites a dance, 
when plenty of food is discovered, an 
overcrowding of the yielding spot by 
the fielders is prevented. 

It is therefore not a peculiar kind 
of humming which leads the com- 
rades to the place where honey is to 
be found, but only the dancing as in- 
citation and the smell of the nectac 
producing plant, which sticks to the 
body of the bees. 

But if a plant without smell opens 
its blossoms, v. Frisch says that bees 
which detect honey-producing plants 
allure other bees by emitting a pecu- 
liar kind of scent. This statement 
was first made by F. W. Sladen. He 
noticed that on certain occasions, 
when bees gave a “joyful hum,” they 
adopted a strange attitude. Each 
bee stood with the apex of the abdo- 
men more or less, elevated and she 
exposed a large portion of the mem- 
brane connecting the fifth and sixth 
segments of the dorsum, which nor- 
mally lies hidden under the 5th seg- 
ment. It struck him that this mem- 
brane might produce the: scent he 
had noticed and that the scent might, 
be employed as a means of allurement 
whenever the instinct of any worker 
prompted her to call her comrades. 
The very “humming” or fanning 
seemed to lend support to his theory, 
for he asked himself: Would not the 
disturbance of the air caused by the 
vibration of the wings distribute the 
scent far and wide? (Ent. Monthly 
Magazine, 1902). 
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I indicated this theory of Sladen as 
“very credible” in my book “Leben 
und Wesen der Bienen” (Life and 
Nature of Bees), in spite of not be- 
ing able to confirm the existence of 
this peculiar scent, as apparently my 
nose was not fine enough to detect 
this smell. V. Frisch says that he no- 
ticed the scent, emitted by that gland, 
very distinctly, and he gives the state- 
ment that bees, as soon as they detect 
a new source of food, extend, or 
stretch forth, this gland and by fan- 
ning distribute the scent so that bees 
in the neighborhood are allured. In 
this way blossoms without odor, if 
they are only discovered by a few 
bees, very soon are known to many 
fielders. 

When bees make out a new and 
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rich yield of pollen they begin to 
dance as well on the combs, but this 
dance is of quite another kind. It is 
a wag( the tail-dance (Schwaenzel- 
tanz), which each careful observer 
has atready often seen without know- 
ing that it was a sign of communica- 
tion. 

There are many other very inter- 
esting results and statements in the 
book of Prof. v. Frisch. It deserves 
high commendation, as it is one of 
the best scientific works about bees 
which ever appeared in Germany. It 
is written in such an intelligible and 
pleasant style and provided with such 
splendid illustrations that all bee- 
keepers and friends of nature, who 
know German, will understand it per- 
fectly. 


LOCATING OUTYARDS 


By J. E. Crane 


HERE best to locate an out- 
\ \ yard is a question of a good 
deal of importance and not 
easy to answer. Of course, what we 
want is an abundance of honey- 
yielding flowers, as the most import- 
ant condition with several other very 
desirable conditions to go with it. 
Sometimes we may find a place where 
there is an abundance of flowers, 
but the distance may be too great, or 
it is not easily reached by reason of 
steep grades or poor roads or entire 
lack of roads, or the morals of the 
community may be such as to render 
your yard unprofitable. 


Again, it does not always follow 
that we get the most honey where or 
when flowers are most abundant. We 
used to think the flow of honey de- 
pended on weather conditions , and it 
does to a considerable extent, but we 
have learned with the years that the 
character of the soil has much to do 
with it. Clover will yield much more 
freely on clay or limestone soils than 
on light loam or gravelly soil. Again, 
buckwheat yields better on light or 
sandy soil than on clay. Living in a 
section largely clay, I have known 
but two years in which bees have 
given me any surplus from buck- 
wheat in nearly sixty years. 


We are highly favored in this coun- 
try in having several honey-producing 
plants, as white and alsike clover, 
basswood, buckwheat, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, etc., besides many others of 
less value. Now to make an outyard 
profitable it is very desirable that at 
least two of these major producing 
plants should abound in any location 
selected for an outyard, then if one 
fails, the other may prevent a com- 
plete failure. If we can include white 
clover and basswood we may succeed 
very well, or if we have only white 
and alsike clover with buckwheat the 
location may prove very satisfactory. 
Again, we may have alsike and al- 
falfa, or alfalfa and sweet clover, or 
it may be we can get a good range of 
clover with an abundance of swamp 
nectar-yielding flowers. In some 
places in the east wild majoram or 
thyme have come in so abundantly 


they make, with clover, a good loca- 
tion for bees. 

In addition to these major sources 
we may well include many other 
sources of nectar which, if not de- 
pended upon for surplus, are of ex- 
ceeding value in building up a yard 
to its most productive capacity, such 
as maples, dandelion, fruit bloom and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

While a good flow of nectar is very 
desirable in locating an outyard for 
bees, it is by no means the only thing 
to be looked after. Partial shade for 
your hives is very desirable, as an 
old orchard or the edge of a forest. 
I have sometimes set out trees of 
rapid growth for this purpose, or let 
small shrubs or trees grow up in the 
yard. Not only is the shade desir- 
able, but it often keeps bees from 
drifting or partially hides one part of 
a yard from another which is often a 
help when working with them. 

Other things being equal, it is bet- 
ter to locate in a moral, church-going 
community than where the Sabbath is 
desecrated and there is a low state of 
morals. 


Both supers and hives are safer 
where children are brought up to re- 
spect the rights of their neighbors. I 
hardly need say that it is better, if 
possible, to locate where there are no 
bee diseases. To locate where brood 
diseases prevail would be likely to 
prove disastrous unless you are ac- 
quainted with these diseases and 
and know how to handle them, and 
even then it is not wise to locate near 
another commercial or extensive bee- 
keeper. I have never known a per- 
son to do this and meet with much 
success, besides it is mean and selfish, 
and selfishness is at the bottom of a 
large share of our social troubles, and 
should be frowned upon by every 
right-thinking person. 


Nor should a yard be started where 
it is likely to prove a nuisance or even 
an annoyance to others. The golden 
rule is as useful in locating an out- 
yard of bees as in many other affairs. 

One thing more, an outyard (and a 
home yard too) should be located in 
a sheltered place, well protected from 
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winds. This is a most important con- 
sideration. A few years ago I was 
asked to look over a yard of bees by 
a man who thought of buying them. 
It was well along in May. The yard 
was located on a little rise of land 
and where the wind had a full sweep 
from almost every point of the com- 
pass. There were, I should say, about 
75 hives. I found, I think, one-third 
of them already dead. Of those that 
remained there was from a pint of 
bees up to two quarts to a hive, and 
not one first-class colony in the yard, 
and the yard almost useless so far as 
a crop of honey was concerned that 
year. Of what use is a plentiful flow 


_of nectar if you have no bees to 


gather it? We have found the lee- 
ward side of a hill or the edge of a 
forest in a pasture a very good place. 

Wishing to start a yard some years 
ago in a very windy section, we went 
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to the edge of a pine forest and the 
young trees have grown up so our 
yard is entirely surrounded by ever- 
greens, and while the wind has blown 
at times so hard as to tear the limbs 
from the taller trees, our yard has re- 
mained unharmed. 

Now it is not possible, often, to get 
all these good qualities in our out- 
yards, but we should try and combine 
as many as we can, even if we have to 
go some distance for them. The use 
of an automobile makes it practicable 
to run outyards ten, yes twenty or 
even fifty miles away. Automobiles 
have seemed to me, however, rather 
expensive. The trouble seems to me 
to be that most persons who drive 
them want to drive them about twice 
as fast as they will stand for and as 
a result they wear out quite too fast. 

Vermont. 


WILL THERE EVER BE A STANDARD 


AMERICAN HIVE? 


/ 


By Kennith Hawkins. 


CARCELY a meeting of amateur 
beekeepers occurs but that a dis- 
cussion arises as to what hive to 

adopt and what is the American 
standard hive. Unfortunately, most 
of the discussion to which I have so 
far ever listened, is based upon con- 
venience of the manufacturer or as- 
sumption that equipment and not bee- 
keeping methods would solve the bee- 
keeper’s problem and seldom the real 
question at issue—what is need ac- 
cording to the principles of bee be- 
havior? 

Let me sketch briefly American 
hive history. Real commercial honey 
production began in this country 
with the concurrent invention by 
Langstroth and Quinby, of the mov- 
able comb hive, Langstroth’s idea 
prevailed and a hive smaller than 
the Quinby has become the principal 
hive used in this country, called the 
10-frame Langstroth. Honey pro- 
duction for a decade or so afterward 
was a series of startling discoveries as 
to what could be done with bees by 
the use of the movable comb hive, 
and some remarkable yields of 
honey, for those days, followed. 

Unfortunately there came what 
we are pleased to call the “comb- 
honey era,” fostered in the white clo- 
ver region of this country, where all 
the tendency in hive construction was 
toward a smaller brood chamber, to 
force the bees into the supers and 
prevent, by the small brood body and 
activity of the queen, the deposit of 
any honey in the brood chamber. I 
say unfortunately, not because I 
deprecate the production of section 
comb honey, but because hive tenden- 
cies of that time and the influence 
left on American beekeeping methods 
was lamentable. This led to the in- 
vention of the Heddon hive and a 
general adoption of the 8-frame 
Langstroth hive. Fortunately the 
Heddon hive is seldom seen now, and 
the 8-frame hive, for a time consist- 


ently abandoned, unfortunately now 
seems again on the ascendancy. 

In those days honey producers be- 
gan to complain that their territory 
was failing and that honey production 
was no longer paying in their local- 
ity. There was no one at that time 
with an understanding of bee behav- 
ior to point out to them that it was 
methods of honey production and not 
“locality” that failed, as the same lo- 
calities are now considered some of 
the best in this country. 

With the ascendancy of influence 
by the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory 
on American beekeeping practice, 
there began a consistent movement 
to bring about the adoption of the 
10-frame Langstroth hive. Not be- 
cause this favored any manufacturer, 
but in the belief that this hive, in the 
hands of the average operator, would 
give better results. The adoption of 
the 10-frame hive and abandonment 
of smaller hives was given a much 
greater urge in war time honey pro- 
duction, which of necessity favored 
extracted honey because of the ne- 
cessity for volume and ease of ship- 
ment. So, for the ten years ending 
in 1918, most beekeepers discussing 
equipment gave more serious con- 
sideration to the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive than any other. 


Fostered by the study of bee be- 
havior, beekeepers soon found that 
forcing the bees into the supers be- 
cause of inadequate room in the 
brood chamber also forced them into 
other less desirable directions, as ex- 
cess swarming, smaller honey crops, 
poorer wintering, and no real econ- 
omy. Bee behavior also taught them 
that the real means to big honey 
crops, easier swarm control and bet- 
ter wintering was a brood chamber 
large enough to accommodate virile 
queens in the height of brood rear- 
ing. This gave the force of bees to 
go into the supers without forcing, 
and adequate room for sufficient win- 
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ter stores and spring stores without 
wasteful feeding operations in spring 
and fall. With this gain in infor- 
mation and experience came the gen- 
eral adoption of 2 10-frame Lang- 
stroth bodies as the standard cubic 
space necessary for an all-season 
brood chamber. 

England has just adopted, by accla- 
mation, the 10-frame Langstroth hive 
as their standard. The United States 
does not seem much closer to such an 
adoption than at times in the past. 
Yhe manufacturer should not be al- 
lowed to choose such a hive, as he 
would give greater stress on manu- 
facturing convenience. Perhaps the 
beekeeper alone should not be al- 
lowed to choose, as he would perhaps 
not give manufacturing problems 
sufficient consideration. The bee- 
keeper needs the service of the manu- 
facturer, and certainly the manufac- 
turer needs the beekeeper. 

The Dadants have been working 
out their problems and have evolved 
the Modified Dadant hive, an 11- 
frame hive, Quinby depth, with 
frames spaced 1% inches from center 
to center. The “Quinby” or “Jumbo” 
hive of 10-frames, Quinby depth, has 
been on the market for many years, 
carried by the apparent movement to- 
ward a “large” hive with one brood- 
chamber, but has played no important 
part in fulfilling such a demand. The 
Modified Dadant hive has not yet 
filled this demand, if it ever will, for 
it has only been on the market four 
seasons available to American bee- 
keepers, and has yet to prove to the 
satisfaction of widely scattered indi- 
viduals that it is the “large” hive 
they desire. There is, however, little 
question of its success in the hands of 
the Dadants and those whose honey 
lows and seasonal temperatures are 
similar to those at Hamilton, Illinois. 

The greatest drawback to the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive as a “stand- 
ard” is that the two bodies necessary 
for a brood chamber require more 
manipulation than might some large 
hive with only one brood chamber. 
In some southern localities it is not 
expedient to winter bees in two brood 
chambers, because of out-of-honey- 
flow season brood rearing, with too 
much honey on the hive. In Texas 
many use the hive with frames shal- 
lower than Langstroth, particularly 
in the production of their bulk comb 
honey. In southeastern states many 
favor the 8-frame hive, both for the 


production of comb or extracted 
honey. 


Again, then, I ask the question: 
Will there ever be a standard Ameri- 
can hive? I do not think so. Be- 
cause of the size of our country with 
its great variety of seasonal tempera- 
tures, sources of honey, light and 
heavy honey flows, hundreds of colo- 
nies still kept in box hives, and with 
no concerted effort toward standard- 
ization among beekeepers or manu- 
facturers, the question is too broad 
to settle off-hand. It is lamentable 
that the only effort so far made look-. 
ing toward elimination of some use- 
less beekeeping equipment and a con- 
sideration of standardization of some 
items has been blocked by the refusal 
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of one manufacturer supplies in 
this country to even pa. .ucipate. 

I venture the opinion that most of 
those who are working for a “‘stand- 
ard” hive, with few exceptions, are 
working toward some sort of equip- 
ment and not its adoption with a view 
to serving bee behavior. I venture 
further, the opinion that more honey 
is lost in this country today from in- 
adequate super equipment than any 
other one cause. I believe any hive 
which becomes “standard” for any 
majority of our territory, will be- 
come so by popular acclaim voiced 
through purchases’ rather’ than 
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through adoption at 
which might be called. 

After visiting hundreds of bee- 
keepers, traveling in 38 states and 
holding and attending several thou- 
sand meetings, I truly think the 
greatest lack in American beekeeping 
practice today, which could easily be 
remedied, is that too few beekeepers 
carry an adequate stock of supers to 
handle a maximum flow in their local- 
ity and that we look too much for a 
“Holy Grail’ hive instead of better 
beekeeping. 

Wisconsin. 


any meeting 


WATER STORED BY BEES 


By Wallace Park, Iowa Experiment Station. 


HE timely editorial, page 119 of 
Tithe March issue, emphasized the 

fact that different conditions 
cause different results. I will quote 
the editor’s first remark : “The 
statements regarding water uses and 
storage, in the hive, which disagree 
completely with the recorded infor- 
mation of the past, may be due to 
different conditions.” And the editor 
is just right. 

The fact that the earlier observers 
failed to discover water deposited in 
combs, does not prove that it did not 
occur, but is a good indication that 
such occurrence was rare under the 
atmospheric conditions of humidity 
and temperature in which they lived 
and made their observations. 

That bees deposit water in cells has 
been reported recently in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal by Chadwick (1922, 
p. 158), Small (1922, p. 272), and 
Rayment (1923, p. 135). It is to be 
noted that all three of these observ- 
ers live in hot, dry climates and, ac- 
cording to the statement of each, 
water was observed in the hive only 
during hot, droughty weather. 

Chadwick advances the very plaus- 
ible theory that this water is em- 
ployed for the cooling effect derived 
from its evaporation. Small supports 
this theory and adds the opinion that 
a certain degree of humidity is neces- 
sary to keep the larve from drying 
up. Rayment makes no comment 
upon the use made by the bees of 
water so deposited, but takes no ex- 
ception to the explanations already 
given. It is to be assumed that the 
bees use some small part of this water 
in preparation of pap for the brood, 
but according to Chadwick, “The 
quantity of watef used by a colony of 
bees for the purpose of ventilation 
exceeds that used for all other pur- 
poses, many times.” 

It is to be noted, however, that 
even in such cases as mentioned by 
Chadwick, Small and Rayment, there 
is no storage of water in the same 
sense that honey and pollen are 
stored, i. e., as a carry-over for a 
period during which additional sup- 
plies cannot be obtained. On the 
other hand, water so deposited appar- 
ently is intended only for immedi- 
ate use in the regulation of tempera- 
ture and perhaps humidity in the 
hive. 


In most localities; however, there 
appears to be an actual need for 
some means whereby the bees can 
store a supply of water sufficient to 
last the colony from one flight day to 
the next during the early spring 
brood-rearing period. Observations 
and experiments to determine how 
the bees meet this need have been in 
progress during the past four years 
at the Iowa Experiment Station. 

During early spring in this locality, 
bees are able to obtain water for 
brood-rearing only on _ occasional 
warm days. The evidence which 
shows that at such times bees bring 
in more water than is required for 
one day follows: 

On the first flight day following a 
period of confinement, bees carry 
water feverishly; but carry little or 
none the next day, even though the 
day be pleasanter and water readily 
accessible. 

Records of numerous instances in 
which this has been observed, appear 
among my notes from which the fol- 
lowing are selected as typical: 

“April 28, 1920, 8 a. m.—Tempera- 
ture 42 deg. F. Chilly northwest 
wind. Sun bright. (Last previous 
flight day was April 22). 

“There was a light frost last night 
and now the bees are gathering water 
from the grass blades. The water 
carriers are so thick on the grass that 
their hum is almost as noticeable as 
when bees work heavily on clover 
blossoms. ” 

“April 29, 1920, 8 a. m.—-Tempera- 
ture 50 deg. F. Light breeze from 
southeast. Sun hazy. 

“Although the temperature is 9 
degrees higher than at this time yes- 
terday and there is much less wind, 
very few bees are flying. The dew is 
not so plentiful as yesterday, but 
there is some and the regular water- 
ing place ‘is available, but the bees 
show no interest in either.” 

“May 13, 1920, 9:30 a. m.—Tem- 
perature 48 deg. F. Chilly east wind. 
Sun hazy. (Last previous flight day 
was May 10). The air is full of bees 
busily engaged in carrying water 
from the grass, from puddles, from 
the garden soil and from the regular 
watering place. Scarcely a bee can 
be found on dandelions or fruit bloom 
although there is no lack of bloom 
on both. 11:00 a. m.—The bees have 


July 


quit gathering water and few are 
leaving the hives.” 

“May 14, 1920, 9 a. m.—Tempera- 
ture 53 deg. F. Calm. Sun bright. 
Only a few bees are carrying water 
this morning, although the frost has 
left the grass wet and the weather is 
much pleasanter in every way than it 
was yesterday when the bees were 
carrying water so frantically.” 


Some notion in regard to the 
amount of water brought in at such 
a time may be gained from the fol- 
lowing: Data secured on May 17, 
1920. following a one-day period 
of confinement show that between 
6:30 and 11:15 a. m., 3 colonies on 
scales carried in water to the extent 
of 3, 4 and 8 ounces, respectively. 
The amount of water carried was in 
proportion to the amount of brood 
and bees in the colonies under test. 


Since careful examination of the 
combs failed to reveal water depos- 
ited in them at such times, the nat- 
ural conclusion was that the water 
must have been retained in the bodies 
of the bees. This conclusion was sup- 
ported by the following line of evi- 
dence: 


It was observed that water carriers 
did not deposit their loads in the 
comb, but transferred them to other 
bees, which served as “reservoirs” for 
the colony. 


By using a one-frame observation 
hive, it was not difficult to follow in- 
dividual water carriers from the time 
they entered until they left the hive. 
It was found that the “reservoirs,” in 
which water was stored on-these oc- 
casions, were the honey sacs of num- 
erous bees of the colony. It could be 
seen that, as the water was trans- 
ferred, the abdomen of the water car- 
rier decreased in size while that of 
the “reservoir” bee distended. As 
more and more water was brought 
into the hive, an ever-increasing num- 
ber of these “reservoirs” were dis- 
tinguishable by their distended abdo- 
mens. 


It seems strange that this method of 
storing water should have escaped the 
notice of other observers, but I know 
S no reference to it in bee litera- 

ure. 


A somewhat similar phenomenon. 

however, is known in the case of an- 
other hymenopterous insect, the 
Honey-ant. In this species, certain 
workers having enlarged abdomens 
serve as storage vats for a sort of 
honey which the other workers collect 
from oak galls. And, according to 
Comstock’s Manual, “When the sea- 
son for obtaining this food is past, 
these living cells disgorge their sup- 
ply through their mouths for the use 
of their hungry fellows.” 
_ The “reservoir” bees were quite 
inactive and occupied places  sur- 
rounding the brood area rather than 
within it. It was observed also that 
when a good flight day was followed 
by a period of several days or a 
week without access to more water, 
the abdomens of these “reservoir’’ 
bees became greatly reduced in size; 
but on the first subsequent flight day 
it became evident that the “reser- 
voirs“ were being refilled. 
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Experimental evidence 


In an experiment which was re- 
peated several times, an observation 
colony was fed water that had been 
colored with a harmless and taste- 
less dye. The feeder was so placed 
that it was possible to mark every 
bee that took a load of water. In a 
short time it was found that rarely 
did an unmarked bee appear at the 
water pan but that those already 
marked made repeated trips for more 
water. The colored water was easily 
distinguished through the semi-trans- 
parent abdomén of any bee that con- 
tained it, and by evening several hun- 
dred unmarked bees showed the pres- 
ence of large loads of colored water. 

The last time this experiment was 
performed a test was made to deter- 
mine whether these “reservoirs” were 
filled with water alone, or a mixture 
of water and honey. The following 
results were found: Of nine bees 
tested, three had water only, three 
others had water containing just a 
trace of honey, while the loads of the 
other three bees varied from slightly 
more than a trace of honey up to a 
very appreciable amount of honey, 
probably about one part of honey to 
four parts of water. 

The following morning it was 
found that about 1300 bees or 50 per 
cent of the colony were acting as 
“reservoirs” as indicated by the color 
and distention of their abdomens. 
This apparently was a considerable 
increase over the number observed 
the previous evening, in spite of the 
fact that they had received no more 
water. It was noticed at this time 
that traces of the color were present 
in practically all of the “reservoirs,” 
but that very few of them contained 
ihe colored water in an undiluted 
form 

The increase in the number of 
“reservoirs” which mysteriously ap- 
peared over night was readily ex- 
plained, however, when a test was 
made on such individuals. Of 31 bees 
tested, 1 carried water only; 1 had 
water with a trace of honey; 3 
showed mostly water with some honey, 
and 26 contained honey somewhat di- 
luted . It should be stated that the 
number of bees taking honey from 
the cells was observed to increase 
greatly soon after the water was 
given. Thus it was found that within 
24 hours, the colored water had been 
widely distributed among the bees so 
that each one of approximately 1300 
bees had received a small portion, 
which she had combined with thick 
honey from the comb. 


Other Observations 


On several occasions, when the 
bees were carrying water from the 
feeder and were not leaving the hive 
at all, fresh deposits of some clear 
liquid were observed in a limited 
number of cells in or near the brood 
area. Individual bees were watched 
as they entered the cells, backs down- 
ward, and deposited the content of 
their honey sacs in cells that were 
empty when the bees entered them. 
Tests showed that the liquid depos- 
ited was not water alone, but water 
to which honey had been added. But 
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such deposits were negligible so far 
as the amount stored was concerned, 
and usually disappeared in a day or 
two. 


Thus it was found that in storing 
water to last from one flight day to 
another in spring, the bees did not 
keep the water by itself longer than 
a few hours, but combined it with 
honey. A small amount of this di- 
luted honey was sometimes deposited 
in or near the brood area, but most 
of it was retained in the honey sacs 
of numerous “reservoir” bees. The 
amount of water that can be stored in 
this manner is quite limited, espe- 
cially in a small colony. But during 
the early part of the brood-rearing 
period, the quantity of water re- 
quired is not large, and as brood- 
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rearing increases, flight days come 
more frequently. It has often been 
noticed that brood-rearing tends to 
slacken during protracted spells of 
cool weather in spring. It is my 
opinion that the inability of bees to 
store a sufficient water supply often 
is one of the important causes of 
such a decline of brood-rearing. 


So we must conclude that, under 
one set of conditions, bees deposit 
water in the hive to regulate tempera- 
ture and perhaps humidity. Under 
another set of conditions (the more 
common of the two in temperate 
climates), they store water by com- 
bining it with honey in the honey sacs 
of numerous “reservoir” bees where 
the mixture is retained until used. 


PUTTING THOUGHTS OF HONEY IN THE 
BACKS OF THEIR MINDS 


By Robert S. Merrill. 


GOOD idea for increasing the 
A sales of honey in a community 

was given me the other day 
by a friend. 

This man is the service director of 
of a large press clipping bureau 
where fifty girls are constantly read- 
ing newspapers and cutting informa- 
tion from them. Now you may have 
the idea that such a concern is for 
those who want to find out how often 
their name appears in print. 

Not so, the biggest part of it is 
taking “chances to sell.” 

“How could,a beekeeper use such 
a service to increase his sales of 
honey?” I asked him, after he had ex- 
plained something of the work. 

“Well, newspaper items probably 
could be used for such a business with 
profit,” he replied. “But the best 
way would be for the beeman to read 
his own paper for tips. He could do 
it better because he would have only 
that one thing on his mind, where 
readers in a clipping bureau have 
hundreds. Besides, we would have to 
cover a big territory to make it pay 
us.” 

I wanted to know just how he 
would go about it if he had honey to 
sell and were located in or near a 
city of 5,000 or less. 

“The first thing I would do,” he 
replied, “would be to get some book- 
lets or folders advertising my busi- 
ness. If it were possible I would in- 
clude in this booklet some uses of 
honey—recipes that would appeal to 
women, and some ways of making 
candy with honey, in order to get the 
thought of the children init. And of 
course there ought to be something 
about the healthfulness of honey. I 
know we see paragraphs in our pa- 
pers every once in a while along that 
line. 

“One big point is that the booklet 
ought to be given to a good printer, 
for it is necessary that it be attrac- 
tive in order to secure attention. It 
really ought to be illustrated and 
have some colors in it, but I suppose 
the cost of sucha printing job would 
be too high for: the average bee- 


keeper.” (He did not know that 
folders and leaflets in colors could 
be secured at a reasonable rate from 
publishers of beekeeping litrature), 

“Now what would we do with this 
after we got it?” He went over and 
selected a paper from a big stack. 
“Here’s a paper from a county seat 
of about 4,000 population. Let’s see 
what we find in its local news col- 
umns. 

“What about this? ‘Mrs. James 
Smith entertained the members of the 
Eastern Star at an informal luncheon 
at her home Tuesday.’ Suppose we 
send her a booklet. She may enter- 
tain again some time and perhaps she 
will think of using honey some way. 
Especially if the booklet comes to her 
while her mind is still filled with the 
problem of good things to eat. At 
any rate, she has a home and we may 
get her interested in honey for the 
home. And if she likes it isn’t she 
likely to tell her women friends in 
the lodge?” 

“That suggests that the honey man 
might do well to mail one of his 
booklets to officers in the various 
lodges, getting the names when the 
paper prints news of the elections. 

“No letter is necessary with a book- 
let mailed at the right time, unless 
the honey man wants to enclose one 
quoting prices. But I would use a 
2-cent stamp. A green stamp makes 
it look like a cheap circular. 

“Here’s another item: ‘The school 
board met Monday and elected the 
teachers for the coming term,’ Noth- 
ing in that for us is there? Wait a 
minute ‘Domestic science teacher, 
Miss Helen Loomis, of Mercerville.’ 
Let’s mail her a booklet at her home 
in Mercerville. It doesn’t need a 
street address, a county seat 50 miles 
away. But why send her one? She 
is going to teach foods and cooking to 
the girls from a number of homes 
here in town. They talk about their 
lessons to their mothers, and these 
mothers do the buying. Suppose you 
got the teacher interested and 
after she came to town bought 
a sample jar of your honey to 
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make candy —they do make can- 
dies, at times, in schools. The 
girls see your label. Se how a circle 
of advertising has begun? And as 
these girls are not going to wait a 
long time after graduating before 
marrying and having homes of their 
own, I’d watch for later papers that 
might give me a list of the pupils who 
are taking, domestic science. 

- “Look at this: ‘The many friends 
of Mrs. Charles Markley, who has 
been seriously ill at her home will be 
pleased to learn that she is now on 
the road to recovery.” Isn’t honey 
supposed to be tempting to invalids 
and to convalescents? Wouldn’t a 
booklet reach her at a time when she 
had plenty of leisure to read it thor- 
oughly? And suppose she did buy a 
jar. Isn’t it likely she would mention 
it to many of her friends who came 
to call upon her? Or your booklet be 
left lying on the table where it would 
attract their attention? 

“Here is a different angle: ‘Miss 
Marian Spink entertained a number 
of her little friends Tuesday after- 
noon, in celebration of her fourth 
birthday.’ Now, it isn’t likely that 
Marian gets so much mail that a let- 
ter or envelope addressed to her 
would fail to attract attention in the 
family, is it? Send her a booklet and 
the family, wondering what it is, gets 
interested in honey, its healthfulness 
—and let them read out something 
about candy and little Marian is not 
likely to forget it. Will little Marian 
let them throw away the booklet for 
some time? Her mail! I should say 
not.’ 

But there was something I wanted 
to know. So I asked my friend if he 
thought. that mailing booklets to these 
people would bring orders back in 
many cases. 


“They might,” he replied. “But 
what if they don’t every one bring a 
direct return? What I would be af- 
ter, if I were selling honey, would be 
to get people to thinking more about 
honey and more particularly about 
my honey. You can’t tell when they 
are going to talk about honey or be 
reminded of it—but when they do 
recall honey I would want them to re- 
member me. 


“You have dropped a pebble in the 
water and heard the splash, but did 
you notice how far the ripples 
spread? It’s the same way about maii- 
ing out booklets—you can’t tell how 
far the ripples are going to spread. 

““My idea in getting ideas for mail- 
ing booklets from the local papers 
would be to pick the times when peo- 
ple were more interested than usual 
in foods. Isn’t the suggestion of your 
honey more likely to stick in the back 
of their minds if they get the booklets 
at the time they have been thinking 
foods, than if they got advertise- 
ments in the regular course of the 
mails? 

This thing of getting prospective 
honey buyers from the papers is not 
difficult. But it does require some 
patience. A man would have to sit 
down with the pages of the local 
weekly before him and weigh every 
item he read, except that ‘Mrs. Lee 
Blakely spent several days this week 
with her mother at Petersburg,’ 
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checking every paragraph against the 
question ‘When could they use 
honey?’ ”’ 

And then he added: ‘Yes, and I 
could use those ordinary items about 
women visiting their mothers or any- 
body else out of town, if I wanted to 
get a little form letter printed, some- 
thing along the line of: ‘The next 
time you visit relatives out of town 
take along a jar of our honey, etc.” 

I admitted that it did look like the 
local paper might be alive with op- 
portunities. 

“Bear in mind,” he added, “that if 
the honey man read the paper regu- 
larly his mind would become trained 
to seeing beyond the bare news item 
and perceiving a time when honey 
might be used. If he were a good 
personal salesman he could follow up 
many of the hunches he secured. 

“For instance, take this item about 
the Chamber of Commerce going to 
give its annual banquet. In a town 
of 4,000 I would want my honey tv 
be served on the banquet tables as an 
example of one of the town’s prod- 
ucts. It ought not to be hard to ar- 
range. And in many cases little an- 
gles like that get included in the lo- 
cal paper’s write-up of the banquet. 

Other chances for personal follow- 
up would undoubtedly suggest them- 
selves, but in case a man is too busy, 
there are countless opportunities for 
mailing out the booklets to advan- 
tage.”’ 

Then he began to sketch hurriedly, 
as his eyes ran down the columns, 
some things that might tend to busi- 
ness. 

““Entertained at a breakfast,’— 
honey is a breakfast proposition. 

“‘Her young friends at a taffy 
pull’—get them interested in candy 
from honey. 

‘Elected the following on the re- 
freshment committee of the Woman’s 
Club.’—women interested in foods. 

“ ‘Hostess to her fellow clerks at 
the Peerless Department Store.’ 
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They all eat, they’ll marry and they 
can BOOST.” 

“Weddings? 
every bride?” 

He looked up and added: “Surely 
a beckeener can find business-build- 
ing tips in the local papers. We dig 
them out for all kinds of businesses.” 
He turned to a girl waiting for him: 

“What is it, Miss Dow?” 

‘“‘Why, I have only one copy of this 
paper and the items will clip into 
each other. Which is the most im- 
portant—a chance to sell a lungmo- 
tor to a bathing beach, or a chance *o 
sell a wooden leg?” 

Yes, the beekeeper might use items 
from the papers with profit. 


Why not send one to 





A SUGGESTIVE SIGN 


The photo shown herewith shows 
the sign over the door at the home of 
Miss Mathilda Chandler, of Wiscon- 
sin. Miss Chandler is an extensive 
honey producer, operating several 
yards. The selling of the crop at a 
good price is as important as the 
production of a big yield. - Miss 
Chandler has established a local trade 
for a liberal portion of her output. 


SELLING HONEY DIRECT TO THE 
CONSUMER 
By Melinda Field. 


Those who have produced and sold 
honey for any length of time realize 
that with the present-day competition 
it is somewhat of a task to dispose of 
all that is produced. Retailers pur- 
chase is based upon the amount of 
sales and frequently he does not or- 
der again until entirely out. With 
this thought in view I began to study 
out a plan of disposing of my product 
direct to the consumer. 

I had been conducting a refresh- 
ment stand on the lawn of our prop- 
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Home and honey salesroom of Mathilda Chandler, at Cassville, Wisconsin. 
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erty, adjoining the state highway. 
The building was 8x10 feet and paint- 
ed white, making it look very attrac- 
tive. I sold ice cream, soft drinks, 
candy, cigars, etc., and encouraged 
families to hold their picnics on the 
lawn. Business was good, so I con- 
ceived the idea that this would be an 
excellent place to dispose of the 
honey. 


Happening to have a quantity of 
6-inch matched boards on hand, I haa 
them put into a nice pergola stand 
facing the highway. This was painted 
attractively, also. I provided for a 
table in the center with shelves 
around the sides. This was made as 
fine a place for displaying the honey 
as we could wish for. Cans of honey 
varying in size from 30 oz. to 10 lbs., 
were nicely arranged on the table and 
shelves. A large sign 4x4 feet in 
size was placed on the upper part of 
the building in a conspicuous place: 
“PURE HONEY FOR SALE HERE.” 
As they could see the sign readily, as 
well as the fine display of cans, 
which were attractively labeled, they 
were convinced that we did have 
honey for sale. 


In order to positively convince the 
people that they were getting as pure 
and fine honey as could be purchased, 
I began serving small hot baking pow- 
der biscuits on a dainty plate with a 
good portion of honey. Not one per- 
son, after tasting the honey and bis- 
cuits, ever left the stand without pur- 
chasing at least one can of some size. 
In addition to the biscuits, I gave the 
customers recipes for making cookies, 
cakes, etc., by using honey and less 
sugar. My reputation for good honey 
was soon established. Many tourists 
who had sampled the honey and who 
knew that they would not likely come 
this way again, ordered a_ larger 
amount and made plans for having 
some shipped them at a later date. 

My trade did not seem to interfere 
with the retailers in any way, in fact 
I believe that the majority of custom- 
ers I procured were people who had 
not had an opportunity to give honey 
a thorough trial. 

My business that year grew by 
leaps and bounds, and now I am con- 
vinced that honey can be sold direct 


to the consumer without any great 
effort. 


New York. 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE CON- 
SUMER 





An Example of Successful Roadside 
Marketing of the Honey Crop 
By Edna M. Trochler 


Our apiary consists of about 256 
colonies and we are on a much trav- 
eled automobile road, 40 miles east 
of Chicago and about four miles east 
of Gary, Ind. 

My brother used to dispose of his 
honey by selling to the local stores at 
Hobart. As the apiary grew, we be- 
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gan delivering to stores in neighbor- 
ing cities. This method disposed of 
the honey, but took much time and 
patience. 

Our next scheme was to advertise. 
A board two feet long was painted 
white and the word “Honey” was 
painted in large black letters upon it. 
This sign was tacked up on a post in 
front of the house. Autos going by 
would see the sign and stop to buy 
honey. Every satisfied customer 
meant more customers. Our business 
grew with leaps and bounds, until at 
last we had no need to spend time 
delivering to city stores. No agents 
were longer needed to peddle honey 
for us, going from house to house 
taking orders. 


At present Mr. Mundell has an en- 
closed stand, built alongside the road. 
He has a cinder driveway fixed for 
autos, so they can drive right up to 
the stand, and they don’t have to 
stop on the main road. He has a man 
hired to sit there all day long and sell 
honey during the summer months. 
They sell comb honey in single sec- 
tions done up in pasteboard cartons. 
Larger quantities are put up in 12 or 
24 section wooden cases. Extracted 
honey is put up in packages ranging 
in size from the small glass to the 60- 
pound can, graded as white, amber or 
dark. 


He receives many orders by mail 
from old customers. He ships these 
by parcel post or express. 


Sometimes the white honey sells 
out and he is forced to go to other 


men for a new supply, in order to 
hold his trade. . 


In summer often as high as seven 
or eight autos stop at one time, on 
Sundays, or on holidays, Labor Day 
being the best of all. The sales in 
one day often run up to $80, or oc- 
casionally over $100. The regular 
daily sales on week days, however, 
are around $15 or $20. 


Mr. Mundell sells only pure honey, 
and this, I believe, is his best adver- 
tisement. 


New customers are often attracted 
by either of two mammoth signs, only 
recently erected alongside the road. 
One reads: “Eat Mundell’s Honey, 
Made by the Bees.” The other sign 
is opposite the sales stand and is tri- 
angular, so it can be read by autoists 
going east or west. It is really two 
signboards, set together. The signs 
read as follows: “I Am the Honey 
Man. Come Hear the Bees Hum. 
Joseph Mundell.” 


A straw skep is painted on the 
sign. City people notice that bees 
are busily flying in and out of these 
tiny holes, the supposed entrances of 
these sham painted hives, and won- 
der how it happens. It furnishes much 
curiosity, much fun and advertise- 
ment. The secret is that 4 strong 


. hives of bees are fixed on a platform 


behind these sign boards, a real hive 
sitting behind each imitation hive. 
They are unseen from the road. Many 
people, out of curiosity, stop and 
buy who otherwise would not bother. 
Does it pay to advertise? I say it 
does. 
Indiana. 
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Necessity of Sheltering the Hives 
From the Sun—How the Author 
Came to the Conclusion that Pollen 
is not the Element Producing Wax. 


(Continued from June) 
fo Lausanne, Aug. 26, 1829. 


Judging by reasons which appeared 
very good to me, I had long believed, 
as Reaumur did, that wax was pro- 
duced from the fecundating dust of 
flowers or pollen, which I designated 
under the name of crude wax, in my 
first edition. I might have changed 
this designation in my second edition, 
but I did not wish to do so; you will 
forgive me for this; you will see in it 
imy respect towards my dear’and ven- 
erated master. I refer Elisa to the 
beautiful memoirs of Reaumur, when- 
ever she wishes to know how much we 
are indebted to this excellent natural- 
ist and whether I was wrong in be- 
lieving in his views; in order to jus- 
tify myself I need only to narrate to 
her what happened to me and what 
led me to discover a fact which I did 
not suspect in the least and which I 
accepted only after mature examina- 
tion. 


One day I was examining the bees 
of a great apiary which did not be- 
long to me, and which the tenant of 
the country place in which I lived had 
left exposed, as usual, to the noon 
sunshine. The actions of those bees, 
their extraordinary humming attract- 
ed our attention; we noticed that 
they did not fly far away from their 
hives, that the number of those who 
did so and came back loaded, with 
pollen and perhaps with honey, was 
very limited as compared to that of 
the bees who brought in nothing and 
who appeared to be only trying to 
take exercise or to escape the too 
great heat of the interior of the hive. 
Repeating this observation with my 
own bees, I saw that my conjecture 
was right, those which were exposed 
to the sun showed no increase in 
weight, while those which were in the 
shade had increased by several 
ounces in the same lapse of time. 


Thoze observations, repeated suf- 
ficiently, convinced me that it was 
not advisable to keep the hives in es- 
palier shape, but that, on the con- 
trary, they should be preserved from 
the direct influence of the sun’s rays; 
this was already believed in the time 
of Virgil. He advises, in his Geor- 
gics, to shade them under a palm tree 
or under some great olive tree: 

“Palma que vestibulum aut ingens 
oleaster adumbret.” 

The weather was cloudy on the fol- 
lowing day, the sun did not shine, but 
the mildness of the air still permit- 
ted the bees to go to the fields and to 
seek their usual harvest upon the 
flowers of our meadows; it was much 
greater than on the previous day; all 
that flew away came back with the 
fruits of their labor, without having 
lost time in flying about their home. 

We were in the season of swarm- 
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ing, at least one-third of the colonies 
had already swarmed; the new colo- 
nies appeared much more active than 
the old ones, the bees that lived in 
the latter brought back a great deal 
of pollen, those of the new swarms 
came home with their pollen baskets 
absolutely empty and carried only the 
pollen which had been gathered by 
. the hairs with which their body was 
covered, without any design of their 
own, 


Being somewhat astonished to see 
the behavior of the bees in this occa- 
sion, who brought so much pollen in 
the old colonies and almost none in 
the new, we began to doubt the use of 
pollén in wax making, for in empty 
hives wax is of absolute necessity; 
they need it to receive the eggs of 
the queen. The delicate texture of 
the eggs is such that the least touch 
destroys them, even by the workers. 
They can bear so little pressure that, 
to fasten them in the bottom of the 
cells, the queen appears to depend en- 
tirely upon the gluten with which 
they are surrounded as they pass 
through her ovaries. Whenever you 
wish to transfer an egg from one cell 
into another, beware of taking it with 
pincers of any kind; in spite of your 
dexterity you would surely break it. 
To transfer it safely it is sufficient 
to only touch it on its side with the 
pincers; it fastens to the metal as to 
a magnet and sticks to it through the 
gluten which I mentioned. 

It is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary that these eggs be at once de- 
posited in the cells, so as to prevent 
accidents. The shape of the cells 
and their material procure to those 
little. beings everything that the best 
managed motherhood could desire. 


The first duty of bees, at their ar- 
rival in their new home; is doubtless 
to prepare cradles for the young, 
which their queen, in a hurry to lay, 
must deposit in them, and it is of wax 
that they are made. An instant of 
observation, or rather of considera- 
tion, had just taught me that I had 
been mistaken, as were all my prede- 
cessors, in believing that bees found 
the elements of their wax in the sta- 
men’s dust. - Our guide, Reaumur, 
had noticed that bees, confined to 
the hive by bad weather and unable 
to secure pollen, nevertheless con- 
structed beautiful combs of wax. I 
had seen this many times in similar 
circumstances, but I had not stepped 
farther than my master, perhaps [ 
had not dared to do so. 

When you réad this, you will have 
seen many beds swarm. The trouble 
and confusion which prevail in the 
hives at the time preceding the exit 
of the bees, the astonishing hurry 
with which the bees leave a home 
which appeared so dear to them, will 
have caused you to think, as it did 
me, that the bees then think of noth- 
ing but leaving and do not worry 
about any other cares. But it is 
otherwise and the bees themselves 
gave me the proof of it. 

When I recognized the uselessness 
of pollen as original material in the 
production of wax, I sought for it in 
the honey, the only substance which 
(with the exception of pollen) be- 
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icnged in the bees’ household. The 
first idea that would come to you 
would be to put this to a decisive test, 
by enclosing the bees within hives 
where they would find only honey 
enough for their consumption and see 
what would follow. 

If, after a few days of confinement, 
you should find beautiful combs of 
wax in all your hives, would you not 


- conclude that your bees had built this 


out of honey? You would then have 
thought of reversing the test, that is, 
to substitute pollen for honey, and 
see what the bees would do with it in 
their prison, giving them a few sweet 
fruits and a little water so that they 
would not suffer from hunger or 
thirst. I can predict to you that you 
would never have found an atom of 
wax in the hives in which they were 
confined. 

Suspecting that it was the sweet or 
sugared part of honey which has this 
astonishing property, you would wish 
to know what would happen if you 
gave your bees nothing but sugar dis- 
solved in water and you would con- 
sider this suspicion as proven when 
you found your bees changing the 
sugar into wax, as if it were honey. 

Seeing that honey, or its sweet 
part, was the primary substance for 
wax and that pollen did not contrib- 
ute to it in any way, you would wish 
to know of what use this pollen might 
be to the bees, sinceits harvest seemed 
so important to them. It is the work- 
ers who care for the young; their 
duty is to feed them. I would expect 
you to make sure of this matter by 
a few direct tests; you would re- 
move all the combs of honey from the 
hives, leaving only those that con- 
tained pollen and in which young bees 
have been hatched. Complete success 
would be the result. With the help of 
a magnifying glass you would see: 
ist, the eggs enlarging in the bottom 
of the cells; 2nd, the young larve 
also growing, requiring more room in 
the cells than they did the previous 
day; 3rd, a few of those larve would 
already be changing to the nymph 
state, life everywhere. Then the 
pollen has proven to be the milk from 
which they were fed, and we need 
seek no farther the great importance 
of this crop. 


(To be continued). 


Vv 
THE HONEYBEE IN CALIFORNIA 


By W. H. Lewis. 


Referring to your editorial item in 
the American Bee Journal, you ask, 
“Was there an American honeybee 
originally?” Further, “Why did it 
not exist in the best honey regions of 
America, California?” And then you 
say, “It is within modern man’s mem- 
ory that they were brought there.” 

California bee history and whether 
there was a native race of bees al- 
ways gives me a jolt every time I read 
any of it, for I fear that “history” 
does not always state all the facts, 
and before it can be accepted as final 
I wish to make a few observations, 
for I will whisper to you that I am 
some pioneer of the Coast, having 
come to California with my parents 
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in 1856, at which time I was old 
cnough to ride a mule across the Isth- 
mus, and well remember the _inci- 
dents of that which, at that time was 
a perilous trip. 

I do not wish to say anything that 
will detract from the reputation of 
the late Mr. Harbison, who is cred- 
ited with bringing the first bees 
across the isthmus, for he surely had 
a grit to make the venture at that 
time. Neither do I wish to deny that 
there were no bees in the San Diego 
district at that time, but that there 
were no bees in the central or north- 
ern part of the state or in the Rocky 
Mountains I am not so sure. 

Any person who knows the physical 
characteristics of the district imme- 
diately surrounding San Diego dis- 
trict will do :bt if it was ever possible 
for bees to be there in a wild state. 
Surrounded as the district is on every 
side except the sea by many, many 
miles of desert, mountains and plains, 
with hardly a living plant except a 
few cacti and waterless, it was hard- 
ly possible for bees to cross, for bees 
in a wild state will not and cannot ex- 
pand beyond the limits of pasturage. 

In the-spring of ’63 our family 
meved from near the coast at San 
Francisco to the Mariposa Valley, 
going by “prairie schooner” and horse- 
back. When on the evening of the 
third day we stopped with a settler 
who had 15 or 20 box hives of bees, 
painted white and in a row, and 
they were very noticeable on the 
prairie, which at that time was al- 
most a wilderness, with settlers few 
and far between. My brother knows 
of this as well as I do and ridicules 
the claim that the first bees were only 
brought to California the same year 
or the year before. These bees were 
fully 400 miles north of San Diego 
district, and there was no means of 
communication between the two dis- 
tricts except a very poor road over an 
almost endless wilderness of sun- 
baked prairie. Admitting that Mr. 
Harbison brought his bees to San 
Diego in ’62, where did the bees I 
mention come from in ’63? 

Our family returned to near San 
Francisco the next season, ’64, and 
in ’66 I saw a settler with 6 or 7 box 
hives of bees, was present at the first 
and only time I ever saw bees brim- 
stoned or “taken up,” and tasted my 
first honey direct from the hive. I 
was bee hunting in the woods with 
this settler’s son the same year, and 
there was apparently an abundance 
of them, and this was about 500 miles 
north of San Diego, and hardly possi- 
ble that any bees from the south 
could have spread and become well 
established in the northern part of 
the state in so short a time. But if 
these bees were not native, where did 
they come from? 

I went to British Columbia in ’72, 
the first bees were reported to have 
‘been imported in ’70, by the Moody 
family, which I knew well, but it is 
my impression that there were wild 
bees in the favorable districts of B. C. 
long before the Moody family or I 
was born, for the first bees in the 
woods were invariably grey-banded. 
I bought my first bees, which came 
from the woods in ’86 or ’87, and 
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they were grey-banded. I noted this 
fact many times in my early days. 
it was also noticed by Mr. Dundas 
‘odd when he later arrived in the 
province. This was before any of the 
grey-banded races of bees had been 
imported from Europe, and if they 
were not native, where did they come 
from? In the last ten years this 
grey-banded race has disappeared, 
giving way to crosses of Italian stock. 

And further, in an old book in my 
possession, entitled “Diary of an Eng- 
lishman Crossing the Plains in 
1849,” which is well written and 


shows the writer to be a man of edu-- 


cation and observation, the statement 
is made that after the grind and toil 
of crossing the plains these pioneers 
stopped in the Rockies for a week’s 
rest and spent their spare time in 
hunting bee trees, of which there 
were a great number, and a good sup- 
ply of honey was taken. This at a 
time when St. Louis was a struggling 
village and last outfitting point on the 
edge of civilization. Is it possible 
that bees should have crossed the 
wind-swept plains and established 
themselves in the Rocky Mountains 
a great many years prior to ’49, even 
before the white man saw the Missis- 
sippi River, away in advance of civili- 
zation, or were they a native bee? 
And if they were-in the Rocky Moun- 
tains at that date, well established, 
they would surely have spread to the 
Pacific long before the white settler 
arrived. These observations of mine 
lead me to believe that bee “history,” 
as far as the Pacific Coast is con- 
cerned, is not accurate, and before i. 
can be accepted you will have to 
show me, “I’m from Missouri.” 

All this will remind you that now 
I am getting to be a pretty old man, 
but I’m still in the bee game with the 
vim of the young bloods. 

Edmonds, B. C. 


FIRST BEES IN CALIFORNIA 


The Rural Press for November 2, 
i889, states that the original im- 
porter of bees to California was W. 
8B. Hayford, of Colfax, and that he 
lirst brought bees to that place in 
1356. This was ten years prior to the 
time when Mr. Lewis states that he 
saw the settlers’ bees brimstoned. In 
1859, according to the same author- 
ity, a Mr. Zumwalt brought 50 colo- 
ies and sold them in Yolo County at 
‘100 per colony. 

Mr. J. S. Harbison was among the 

ioneer beekeepers on the Pacific 
Coast, and was undoubtedly familiar 
vith the history of the early impor- 
‘ations. He did not claim to have 
een the first to introduce bees into 
‘-alifornia, but in his book which was 
vublished at San Francisco in 1861 
.e states that the first bees reached 
alifornia in March, 1853, and that 

Mr. Shelton brought them to San 
- ose, where several swarms issued the 
/ rst season, two of which were sold 

$105 and $110, respectively. A 

‘illiam Buck also brought out a ship- 
ment of 18 colonies, alive, which 
reached the state in November, 1855. 

Harbison did not take his first bees 
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to San Diego, as stated, but to Sacra- 
mento, arriving there on February 1, 
1856. His second and larger ship- 
ment, consisting of 67 colonies, 
reached Sacramento on December 2, 
1857. 

Several more large shipments 
reached California before 1860. From 
Harbison’s account it will be seen 
that bees were very generally dis- 
tributed in the region mentioned by 
our correspondent from five to ten 
years before the time he mentions. 
Had the honeybee been native to 
California, Harbison would undoubt- 
edly have mentioned the fact, as he 
was on the ground soon after the ar- 
rival of the first bees, having himself 
reached San Francisco in 1854.— 


By Way of Alaska 


It seems, however, that really the 
first introduction of bees into Cali- 
fornia wus long before the time of 
Harbison. H. B. Parks, who spent 
some time in Alaska, gave some at- 
tention to the subject and found that 
bees were first introduced into Alaska 
in 1809, and later bees were taken 
from Sitka to Ft. Ross, in California, 
about the year 1830. (See American 
Honey Plants, pages 13 to 15). 

F. C. P. 





BBEEKEEPING IN HIGH WATER 
By Jes Dalton 


During the high water of last 
spring, I had inquiries from some of 
my customers like this: “Will the 
high water prevent you from filling 
my order for bees?” 

The accompanying. photograph, 
taken by me, will probably be inter- 
esting to the beekeeper who is un- 
fortunate enough to be overflowed. 
This picture was taken at the apiary 
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of Mrs. S. L. Winston, of Vidalia, 
La. Everyone living behind those 
great levees knew that the water was 
going over or through at some point. 
Realizing this, Mrs. Winston appealed 
to me for help. I visited her apiary 
two days before the great Weeccama 
crevasse, just above Natchez, Miss. 

We decided to scaffold the bees; so 
two scaffolds, 7 feet high by 24 feet 
long, by 6 feet wide, were erected, 
and 25 colonies placed on them. This 
was no small job, because they were 
all three and four-story colonies. 

When the crevasse water covered 
the whole parish and had come to a 
stand, I made a visit in a boat and 
took the photograph. After the water 
receded, the colonies were placed 
back on their old stands. 

One point of interest in this story 
is the swarming mania that developed 
in these bees while in close quarters. 
Swarm after swarm left while the 
parish was covered with water, and 
this swarming kept up after the bees 
were carried back to their old stands. 
and still kept up, in spite of close ex- 
tracting, until August. 

The personal answer to the above 
question comes now. My apiary is 
located on the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi River just 200 feet above high- 
water. It overlooks all of the over- 
flowed portion of Tensas and Con- 
cordia parishes, and has access to 
thousands of acres of willow and tu- 
pelo gum along with the countless 
numbers of nectar-bearing trees and 
wild vines of the hill section of south- 
west Mississippi. We have so many 
nectar-producing vines and _ trees 
blooming at the same time in this 
country that it is impossible to get 
a distinct honey. I would call it a 
blend. About one in three years we 
have such a heavy linden flow that 














These bees were saved from flood by placing them on the platform. 
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we can be sure of pure linden honey. 

At this writing, February 2, I saw 
bees in full force after food from 
red-bud and elm. This morning, at 
sunrise, the bees were so thick on a 
cedar tree at my back door that I 
thought a swarm was out. 

On January 28, I was sitting on the 
gallery in the hot sun, when I was 
.surprised to see a swarm of bees 
come to a tree near me. They did 
not cluster, but went back to a small 
3-frame nucleus in the apiary. I fol- 
lowed them and found the combs des- 
titute of honey. I fed them five 
pounds of honey and they are keep- 
ing house nicely today. Bees very 
often leave a box when they have no 
honey. So far, this has been an open 
winter and my bees have used up 
nearly all of their winter stores, and 
I was delighted today to find the 
bees actively working. 

(Perhaps another reason for the 
swarming mania which you report, 
in bees that were put upon scaffolds, 
may be found in the fact that their 
exact location was prohably changed 
in every instance. So the bees 
“drifted” more or less from one col- 
ony to another, and this would excite 
them and cause them to leave the 
hives. Your little story is very in- 
teresting.—Editor.) 

We have just finished a box of 
honey candies which was received 
from an eastern beekeeper. These 
candies were of good qualities, all of 
them chocolate dipped and contain- 
ing comb honey or extracted honey 
mixed with nuts and chocolate in 
various proportions. It would rank 
well with any of the high grade can- 
dies which can be obtained. This 
candy sold for $1.00 per box, but we 
have no figures as to the cost of pre- 
paring it for market. ‘ 

Mr. Allen Latham, of Connecticut, 
another easterner who has developed 
many unusual ways of disposing of 
his honey, says that he finds the mak- 
ing of honey candies a profitable en- 
terprise in the winter months, and 
that he can dispose of much of his 
comb honey in this way, which is oth- 
erwise unsaleable. This is an inter- 
estin way to use honey, and many 
will find it profitable to learn how to 
make products of this sort. 


WATER AND POLLEN FOR BEES 


By H. F. Wilson, University of Wis- 
: consin. 


There is a dis¢ussion in the March 
issue of the American Bee Journal on 
water for bees by Mr. Dadant and 
Professor F. B. Paddock. In this 
connection, it will undoubtedly be of 
interest to beekeepers to know that 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
has carried on a series of experi- 
ments to determine the amount of 
water used by bees in the spring and 
we have found that as much as six 
gallons of water may be taken down 
by a single colony in addition to that 
gathered from the field between the 
first of April and the first of July. In 
these experiments we have noticed 
that when bees are not rearing brood 
the amount of water taken down is 
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comparatively small, but immediately 
when brood rearing begins, the 
amount taken increases greatly. We 
are now preparing material for a bul- 
letin in which we are recommending 
to our Wisconsin beekeepers that 
they have a water feeder on each 
colony of bees during the spring peri- 
od. 

There is no question but what bees 
will take water when given to them 
in winter, but there is some doubt in 
my mind as to the actual need of 
water other than that in the hive, 
either free or in honey. 

We carried on some experiments 
in removing the pollen from bees in 
the spring and there seems to be very 
definite relation between the amount 
of brood reared and the amount of 
pollen present in the colonies. Re- 
moving the pollen from a colony of 
bees at atime in the spring when 
they are unable to get any from the 
field, seems to immediately cut down 
brood rearing. 


Is it possible that bees make spe- 
cial provision for a supply of pollen 
in the spring by storing it in certain 
cells and covering it with honey? This 
is commonly done by the bees, but 
can we say the bees follow a regular 
practice of doing so? This is a prob-. 
lem which our beekeepers should 
look into very carefully and it is pos- 
ble that within a few years, we will 
ke holding over combs of pollen for 
use in the early spring in the same 
way that we hold over combs of 


honey. 
wo 
HONEYBEES AND RED CLOVER 
By O. A. Stevens, North Dakota Col- 
lege of Agriculture 


The comment in the March number 
that honeybees are unable to cut open 
the flower of the red clover is hardly 
correct, either in fact or inference. 
That they do not do this habitually, 
possibly is due to to the fact that they 
find it easier to obtain their supply 
from other flowers. The fact that the 
elephant does not destroy his keeper 
is not proof that he is unable to do 
so. Are we not told that the workers 
use their mandibles to destroy the 
drones? 


It is well known that bumblebees 
frequently bite into certain flowers to 
obtain the: nectar. A summary of 
such data was published by Schultz in 
1888. The writer has not access to 
that article, but as quoted by Knuth 
(Handbook of Flower Pollination) he 
reports that a total of 165 kinds of 
flowers have been so perforated, most 
of them by two species of bumble- 
bees, but 11 are credited to the 
honeybee. 


In fact, honeybees are reported bit- 
ing into red clover flowers. (Knuth, 
Handbuch der Blutenbiologie, vol. 2, 
pt. 1, p. 293). Similar accounts are 
given regarding alfalfa, garden col- 
umbine and several other flowers, but 
the cases appear to be comparatively 
rare. The honeybees more frequent- 
ly use holes made by bumblebees. 
Perforations by wasps seem not to 
be mentioned in the general account 
of the same 
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In this country a few additional 
cases are recorded, Lovell mentioning 
repeated perforations of touch-me- 
not flowers by honeybees. [ notice, 
also reports of perforations of this 
flower by hornets and of wild berga- 
mot by one of the solitary wasps 
closely related to them (Odynerus). 

Lovell states (The Flower and the 
Bee, p. 96), that the punctures of the 
bumblebees are made by the maxille, 
not the mandibles. 


HONEY AS A _ PRESERVATIVE 
By William A. Braun 


Honey was used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans to preserve fresh 
fruits till they were desired. The 
method used was to immerse the fruit 
in honey-filled vessels which were 
covered over so as to keep out all for- 
eign matter. This is extremely sim- 
ple, but, nevertheless, reliable and 
economical. 


To test the worth of this novel way 
of preserving, a few pears were put 
into a fruit jar and sufficient honey, 
warmed enough to flow like oil, was 
poured over them to completely cover 
them. After being in the jar for sev- 
eral months they were removed and 
found to be sound and as solid as 
when placed there. Vegetables hav- 
ing shells can also be kept fresh and 
usable by the same treatment. Sev- 
eral cantaloupes were put in a large 
earthen jar. They were taken out on 
Christmas and found to be in as good 
condition as the pears. It is essential 
not to use over-ripe fruit; the results 
will be better, as a hard article taken 
out of the immersion, can be kept in 
the air for a time before decay sets 
in. 

Sweet corn from which the husks 
have been removed, watermelon, and 
other choice articles can be put away 
during their season and used as 
wished. This makes it possible to 
havé cheap fresh fruits and veget- 
ables for the table on Christmas, 
Easter, or any other day. None of 
the honey need be wasted. 


One feature of this method is the 
fact that the honey seems to seal the 
flavor. Perhaps other ways are also 
satisfactory in preserving fruits, but 
this one requires the least effort. I 
suggest that a small amount of fruit 
be preserved by honey raisers first, 
so as to get the ideas properly 
grounded. I am going to try the ex- 
periment this coming fall on grapes, 
peaches and plums. Let us all get to- 
gether and help boost the market for 
honey. 


Wisconsin. 


Bees Sting Pony to Death 


Streator, Ill. — Infuriated when 
their hives were tipped over by a 
pony, three swarms of bees attacked 
and soon killed the animal at the 
farm of Albert Brandes, near Man- 
ville. Mrs. Brandes rushed to the 
animal’s aid and was so severely stung 
and poisoned that she fainted. She 
was rescued by neighbors.—Otsego, 
N. Y., Times. 
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“Open House” 


Wisconsin beekeepers will keep 
“open house” during their fifth an- 
nual conference at Madison, August 
19 to 18. The entire conference will 
be dedicated to Dr. Charles C. Miller, 
one of the greatest and most beloved 
of beekeepers. All of Dr. Miller’s 
friends and admirers are invited to 
be present and take part in the events 
of the week. 

The Dr. Charles C. Miller Memorial 
Apicultural Library, which is now a 
part of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Library, will be dedicated on Friday, 
August 17. Contributions to this li- 
brary have been receivvd from many 
countries, so that it is an international 
monument to the beekeeping indus- 
try as well as Dr. Miller. 

A pilgrimage by automobile to the 
former home of Dr. Miller at Maren- 
go, Ill., will take place on Saturday, 
August 18. A special service will be 
held there and a tablet in memory of 
Dr. Miller placed in the church where 
he conducted a Sunday school class 
for many years. 

All of Dr. Miller’s friends, whether 
beekeepers or not, are invited to at- 
tend the ceremony at Marngo. The 
pilgrimage will start from Madison 
at 8 o’clock Saturday morning via 
Evansville, Jamesville, Beloit, Rock- 
ford, and Belvidere to Marengo, IIl. 
Friends from Chicago and other parts 
of Illinois may come by way of Elgin. 
Chicago friends may go direct to 
Marengo by trolley or the Northwest- 
ern railroad. 

Everyone should plan to be in Ma- 
rengo at 1 p. m. for the basket lunch. 
‘she ceremonial service in the church 
at 2:30 p. m. will be followed by an 
outdoor reception at the home of Dr. 
Miller at 3:30. Directions for reach- 
ing these places in Marengo can be 
secured at the Northwestern station. 

For complete program for the five 
days, write to Prof. H. F. Wilson, 
State University, Madison, Wis. 
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Co-operative Marketing Law 


A new law concerning the co- 
operative marketing of agricultural 
products has recently been enacted by 
the state of Colorado. The law pro- 
vides that no firm or corporation 
shall use the term “co-operative” in 
connection with its business unless it 
shall be actually engaged in handling 
the products of its members in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
law. This provision will serve to en- 
able the public to know when they are 
dealing with producers selling their 
products co-opratively. 

The law is designed to remove the 
difficulties which have heretofore in- 
terfered with the operation of such 
organizations and to facilitate the 
joint marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts by groups of producers. 


Some Long-Time Readers 


From our recent correspondence 
we find that many of our subscribers 
have been regular readers of the 
American Bee Journal for many 
years. There are no friends like the 
old friends. 

Mr. Edwin Hutchinson, of Avon, 
New York, writes that he has taken 
the Journal for more than 30 years. 
Mr. Charles Alberts, of Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin, has taken it more than 
20 years. Mr. C. E. Teetshorn, of 
Ridgeway, Iowa, has been a constant 
reader for more than 50 years, which 
reaches back to near its beginning, 
since it was founded in 1861, or 62 
years ago last January. Mr. F. A. 
Snell, of Milledgeville, Illinois, has 
been a reader since 1867, and we 
wonder whether there is anyone liv- 
ing who has read it since the begin- 
ning. We are glad to hear from those 
who have been’ constant readers 
through the years and especially in- 
terested to know how many now liv- 


ing have read our paper for 40 years 
or more. 
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A Good Publication 


The report of the State Apiarist of 
Iowa for 1922 has just reached this 
office. It contains 80 pages of very 
interesting and practical matter, to- 
gether with some very good pictures. 
Some of the subjects treated are as 
follows: 


Beekeeping in Manitoba, Practical 
Significance of Life History, Relation 
of Queens to Seasonal Management, 
Profit in Requeening, Rearing Good 
Queens, The Great Menace to Bee- 
keeping, The Foulbrood Situation, 
Outdoor Wintering in Iowa, Starting 
in Beekeeping, Millions of Honey at 
Our House, How I Saved Money on 
Equipment, Equipment and Manage- 
ment, The Marketing System, Market- 
ing Honey, Turning Honey into 
Money, Pollination of Interest to 
Beekeepers, Winter Food Require- 
ment of Bees, Notes on Wintering, 
Some Pollens Gathered by Bees, 
Flight Studies of the Honeybee and 
Demonstration Apiaries in Iowa. 


From the above list of subjects, 
each of which is treated by a well- 
known beeman, it will be seen that 
several evenings can be profitably 
employed with this report. The sup- 
ply is limited, but while they last they 
will be sent free to interested bee- 
keepers on application. Write to 
Prof. F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Mrs. Pellett Passes on 


Mrs. Ambrose Pellett, mother of 
Frank C. Pellett, junior editor of the 
American Bee Journal, died very sud- 
denly of heart failure at her home 
near Atlantic, lowa, on May 10. Mrs. 
Pellett was near her 78th birthday 
and had kept her home and did her 
own work to the last day of her life. 
Her father, B. F. Chapman, was a 
beekeeper and it was from him thai 
the junior editor learned his first les- 
sons and found his first interest con- 
cerning bees. The Pellett family has 
occupied the family home for 48 
years, having come to western Iowa 
early in the period of development. 
Her aged husband and three sons sur- 
vive her. 


What Did Dr. Miller Do for You? 


In connection with the dedication 
of the Miller Memorial Apicultural 
Library at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on August 17, 1923, it would be 
a pleasing thing for each person who 
has been helped by Doctor Miller’s 
life and work to record this. Those 
interested are asked to write a one 
page statement entitled, “What Doc- 
tor Miller Did for Me.” 


_ Please use paper exactly 8x10% 
inches in size, and if possible the 
statements should be typewritten, al- 
though this is not necessary. A mar- 
gin of 1% inches should be left on 
the left-hand side. Statements should 
be dated and _ signed legibly and 
mailed to Professor H. F. Wilson, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., but please do not expect him to 
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acknowledge them. These statements 
will be bound and placed in the Li- 
brary as a testimonial from Doctor 
Miller’s friends. Do it now. 


American Honey in Sweden 


American honey seems to be in bad 
. with the housewives of Sweden. When 
there was a temporary dearth of su- 
gar and butter in that country in 
1918 and 1919, large quantities of 
honey from the United States were 
imported, but dealers informed Con- 
sul Walter A. Leonard, Stockholm, 
that it was not of the highest quality 
and many complaints were made that 
American honey, as a whole, is not 
up to the standard of -the Swedish 
honey. The Department of Com- 
merce feels, however, it is probable 
that considerable inferior honey was 
imported from America for specula- 
tive purposes and that it was not of 
the highest quality. California 
honey imported into Sweden during 
the last few years has shown a de- 
cline, due chiefly to increased Swed- 
ish production. It is believed that if 
California and other American honey 
of the best quality was sent to Sweden 
it would undoubtedly find a market 
and remove some of the objections 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


MATING SWARMS 


I had a strong colony that raised a super- 
sedure queen, and on three occasions, as she 
came out for her wedding flight, late in 
August, she brought out a large swarm 
which clustered for a time and returned to 
the hive. They finally came out unnoticed 
and left, for we found the parent colony 
quite depleted about a week later, and a 
neighbor found a large swarm. I had a 
similar experience a year ago. Is it a com- 
mon occurrence for virgins to bring out 
swarms in this way? I like to requeen by 
giving queen cells, but it seems to me to 
be somewhat risky if they frequently take 
off swarms. ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—This accident happens quite 
often when the bees have no brood, or when 
the remaining brood is too old to enable 
them to rear another queen from it. But 
as a rule, it happens only in swarming time. 
It is a good plan to give a queen-rearing 
colony a little fresh brood when the young 
queen is about to emerge. We have rarely 
had any trouble except with late casts, sec- 
ondary or third swarms. 


HONEY-CURED MEAT 


I would like to have the recipe for cur- 
ing home put up meat with honey, the 
honey-cure recipe. I saw it in the American 
Bee Journal several years ago and cured a 
good deal of meat. I was away from home 
and lost it. ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—For sugar-curing a hundred 
pounds of meat: Eight pounds of salt, one 
quart of honey, two ounces of saltpeter, and 
three gallons of water. Mix and boil until 
dissolved, then pour it hot on the meat. 


QUEENS TAKING FLIGHT 


I was in conversation a few days ago with 
a beekeeper and we were talking about a 
queen disappearing in winter. He made the 
claim that queens would take flight in win- 
ter when they were not laying eggs, and 
would likely be lost on such flights. With 
us here in the South, bees take flight on 
warm days, and often the queens quit lay- 
ing and have nothing to do; is it likely that 
they would venture out? 

; ALABAMA. 
Answer.—The only time when queens are 


known to fly out is when in search of a 
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drone, for mating, 5 days or a week after 
birth, sometimes a little later. Outside of 
that, they go out only with a swarm. But 
bees may desert their hives in the winter, 
if short of stores or if the hive has become 
foul from moisture or disease. In each of 
these cases the queen goes along. 

As to a queen going out for a flight at 
any time without any escort, that is possi- 
ble only when she is a virgin. At least 
that is our experience, and the experience 
of all writers. 


MOTHS 


Will you please tell me how to keep moths 
out of my bees? I have painted my hives 
white. If they were painted some other 
color would it make any difference? 

ARKANSAS. 

Answer. The color of the hive will have 


no more effect upon the invasion of the hive 
by moths than the color of a cow would 
have upon her body being infested by carrion 
maggots, if the cow was wounded to death 
or dying. 

Mr. L. L. Langstroth was the first bee- 
keeper who made the comparison between 
the carrion fly and the bee-moth. If a cow, 
or any other animal, dies in the summer, 
within a very short time the dead body will 
be eaten up by maggots from eggs laid by 
the carrion fly. It is the same in the case 
of the colony of bees. A healthy colony of 
bees is in no danger from moths, for her 
bees will carry the grubs out as fast as 
they hatch, but a dead or dying colony will 
be like a dying cow, subject to the work of 
those insects which only consume the re- 
mains. 

The reason why so many people imagine 
that the moths destroy colonies of bees is 
that, as long as there are any bees in the 
hive, after the death of the yueen, those 
bees cluster at the entrance of the. hive and 
make the colony appear strong, but an in- 
vestigation of a queenless colony woul! 
show that the bees are all on the outside, 
trying to defend their hive against the moth. 
But at night they go back inside and then 
the moth comes and lays its eggs on the 
edge of the combs. 

The only way to prevent moths from de- 
stroying the combs of a hive is to keep that 
hive strong in bees, by making sure that 
they have a good queen, plenty to eat, and 
not any more combs than they can con- 
veniently cover during the summer, when 
moths are most numerous. Even a small 
swarm may be kept safe from moths if it 
coes not have more combs to care for than 
it can cover. 

I advise you to purchase a textbook on 
bees. You will find in it enough to pay you 
many times for its cost, if you expect to 
keep bees in the future. 





EXTRACTOR FOR STORAGE 


1. I recently purchased a Cowan reversible 
extractor from Dadant & Sons. I extracted 
a small amount of white honey and left it 
standing in the extractor so that the scum 
could come to the top. I intended to leave 
it there until I wanted to bottle it, which 
will be in about two weeks. I later read in 
Doctor Miller’s “Thousand Answers” that 
the honey might be injured by being left in 
an extractor. As the tank is galvanized 
and the baskets are tinned, I could not see 
where any discoloration could come from. 
{ had intended to use the tank as a storage 
tank. Will this be all right? I thought 
that maybe the older extractors were not 
galvanized or tinned, which would account 
for Doctor Miller’s answer. 

2. Would it hurt to extract honey from 
brood combs in which brood had been raised 
and mix it with white honey extracted from 
the extracting combs? I mean would the 
quality of the honey be hurt? 


ILLINOIS. 
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Answers.—1. The objection of Doctor 
Miller to leaving the honey in the extractor 
is probably the same as a housekeeper woul] 
have to keeping a prepared dish in the ket- 
tle in which it was cooked, without wipinz 
the soiled edges of the kettle. When you 
run the extractor, the honcy is daubed «ll 
over its inner walls and the screens of the 
cage This may gather dust or moisture, 
or both. Besides, if there is any part which 
is not fully tinned, that part may color the 
thin coat of honey which covers it. There- 
fore, we would prefer removing the honey, 
washing the extractor with hot water, and if 
we see fit afterwards, pour the honey back 
into the extractor tank and keep it there as 
long as we care to d» so. The tank may be 
covered, in fact it should be covered, so as 
not to draw dust or moisture. We have used 
extractors as storage tanks, by removing the 
inside works. 

2. We have extracted the very whitest 
honey from brood combs of dark color. There 
may be times when bees put honey tov 
promptly in combs from which the bees have 
just emerged, but as a rule they burnish 
those combs before putting honey in them 
and the honey is not colored at all. That, I 
think, is the rule with them. 


REQUEENING 


I have some strong colonies with old 
queens that I am going to requeen this fall. 
How would it be to kill old queens at the 
beginning of buckwheat flow or a little be- 
fore and leave them to themselves? Would 
they be liable to swarm when the young 
queens hatch? Our buckwheat flow lasts 
about five weeks. 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—Unless you usually have swarm- 


ing at buckwheat blooming time, it will not 
be likely that those queenless colonies will 
swarm because the season then is quite ad- 
vanced. 

However, I have another objection to your 
plan. When you change your queens, it is 
a good time to improve your stock, by 
breeding your queens from the best colony 
in your apiary. So if I were to do what you 
propose, I would make the best colony 
queenless first, after having made sure that 
the queen laid some eggs in fresh built 
combs, cut in the manner followed by Dr. 
Miller, so as to have plenty of chances for 
the building of queen cells in that colony. 
Then, on the ninth day after removing the 
queen, count your queen cells and remove 
as many as you have queen cells, less one to 
leave in this colony. The next day, or the 
tenth day after the first queen removal, in- 
troduce a queen cell in each of those queen- 
less colonies, placing it in the center of a 
comb of brood. You will succeed in nine 
cases out of ten, at least, in securing queens 
from your best breeder, by following. this 
method. 

If there is any danger of swarming, be 
sure and remove all queen cells that are not 
needed. 


EXCLUDERS—NUCLEI 


1. When shallow supers’ are used, 5% 
frames, is a queen excluder necessary ? 

2. In forming nuclei, when dividing hive 
bodies into compartments, if they were di- 
vided with excluder zinc, putting brood in 
one or more compartments, would it keep 
the bees from absconding with the queen 
when on her honeymoon? 

3. In making baby nuclei, three frames 
to fill a Langstroth frame (“Queen Rear- 
ing,” page 35 by Frank C. Pellett) when 
taken out of the frame will it make any dif- 
ference to the brood to turn it so the long- 
est side of the little frame will be horizon- 
tal? NOVA SCOTIA. 

Answers.—1, The answer depends en- 


tirely upon the prolificness of the queen and 
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the size of the brood chamber which is at 
her disposal. If the brood chamber is smal) 
and the queen prolific, a queen excluder may 
be necessary. 

2. I do not know, have never tried it. But 
usually when there is plenty of brood left in 
the hive, the bees do not abscond. 

8. No, the turning of the brood combs, 
even wrong end up, will not prevent the 
brood from hatching normally. 


HONEYDEW—STRAW SKEPS 


1. Mention is often made of honeydew 
honey as not being good for bees to winter 
on. Now I would like to ask you how one 
may know honeydew honey from good 
honey, and if it is not good for the bees, 
what is it good for? 

2. From time to time there appear in the 
American Bee Journal pictures of apiaries 
in foreign countries, from England, Ger- 
many and Russia, where bees are kept in 
straw skeps; does that indicate that there 
is not so much foulbrood in those countries, 
or can that disease be controlled with bees 
in straw skeps? MICHIGAN. 

Answers.—1. Honeydew, as it is under- 
stood in this part of the world is a dark sub- 
stance ejected by aphides, which is just 
sweet enough for bees to gather it. It con- 
tains a large proportion of foreign sub- 
stances and therefore loads the intestines of 
the bees if they have to eat it when con- 
fined to the hive. It is easy to detect it, 
as it is about the color or molasses. It is 


used in tobacco factories or for cooking. 
2. Where bees are kept in straw skeps or 


“immovable comb hives, the mortality from 


foulbrood is very much greater than in the 
countries of movable-frame hives, for they 
rarely detect the disease before they can 
smell it from the outside. As a rule their 
writers have no positive methods of cur- 
ing foulbrood. So the disease usually de- 
stroys everything in the localities where it 
exists and the disease disappears for want 
of fuel. 


THICKNESS OF COMBS 


1. I desire to know how close, center to 
center, brood frames can be spaced so as 
not to interfere with brood rearing. In other 
words, I want to space frames as close as 
I can, so as to get as thin combs as possible, 
above the brood, in that part of the comb 
where bees store honey in a brood comb. 

2. What is the thickness of a brood 
comb? How much space is left between 
combs when the combs are sealed, i. e., when 
sealed honey is in the combs above the brood 
in a brood frame? INDIANA. 


Answers.—1. As the combs of the bees, 
worker combs, are % to 15-16 in thickness, 
and the bees require not less than % for a 
passage, combs cannot be placed closer to- 
gether than 1% inches, and even then, as 
the combs thicken with age, owing to the 


‘cast skins of the bees piling at the bottom 


of the cell when brood is raised, it has been 
found wise not to space combs less than 1% 
from center to center. 

2. Your second question is partly answered 
above. But the sealing of comb does not al- 
ways leave an absolutely regular interval 
between them, though % is a good average. 
We prefer to space the combs of the super 
more than 1% inches, because the queen is 
less apt to go into deep cells. In fact she 
does not lay eggs in deep cells and the bees 
have to cut them down, if they wish her to 
lay in them. 


METAL COMBS—BEE BOOKS, ETC. 

1. I have read advertisements of alum- 
inum comb. I have not seen it or used it 
and would like to know if you advocate the 
use of it. 

2. What is the best method of clipping a 
queen bee’s wings? 

3. What books do you think best for the 
amateur beekeeper? 

4. From what plant is the honey most ex- 
pensive? 
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Answers. The aluminum comb appears to 
prove very satisfactory in warm climates, for 
it is highly recommended in Texas, especially 
for storing honey. In our part of the coun- 
try it has proved very indifferent in quality, 
the bees in a hive where those combs are 
placed usually putting all wax combs to use 
before they take possession of the aluminum 
combs. We would advise you to try a set 
of them, so you may learn whether they 
will do in your locality. 

2. Concerning the clipping of queen’s 
wings, Dr. Miller, who probably did as much 
of it as any one, wrote: 

“Mr. Doolittle catches a queen by one 
wing, lets her hold to the comb with her 
feet, and with a very sharp knife cuts the 
wing against the thumb and finger. Probably 
a larger number, myself in the number, use 
a pair of scissors, holding the queen by the 
thorax (not by the abdomen or hinder part) 
betWeen the thumb and finger of the left 
hand and cutting most of the two wings on 
one side.’”’ (A Thousand Answers to Bee- 
keeping questions, page 174). 

We have used both methods; both are 
good. 

8. It will hardly do for me to answer that 
question, since I am an author myself. Out- 
side of our own works, the A-B-C, which is 
an encyclopedia and not an A-B-C; Phil- 
lips’ Beekeeping, and Pellett’s Productive 
Beekeeping, are among the very best books. 


4. I cannot understand that question.. 


Honey is expensive when there is but little 
of it in the blossoms and that happens to any 
flowers, at some time, according to the sea- 
son. 


DRONES 

In going through my bees I found a large 
number of drones and drone cells; will you 
please tell me the cause and what to do? 

CALIFORNIA. 

Answer.—Your enquiry is not very clear. 
Do the bees have much drone comb, or did 
the queen lays eggs mainly in what drone 
comb there is, or is there drone brood in 
worker cells also? 

If the bees have too much drone comb, re- 
move it and put worker comb or comb foun- 
dation in place of the comb removed. 
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If the queen hunts for drone cells, and 
neglects worker cells, it gives evidence that 
she is getting old and must be superseded. 

If there is drone brood in worker cells as 
well as in drone cells it indicates that the 
queen is a drone-layer or that there is no 
queen but a lot of drone-laying workers. 
Sometimes colonies with drone-laying work- 
ers will accept a queen if she is fresh from 
another hive and in good laying activity. 
Usually we preserve a worthless hybrid 
queen which we wish to do away with, for 
the benefit of a drone-laying colony and 
kill her after she has brought that colony 
to normal, 

In any case, be sure to remove all the 
drone comb that you do not want and re- 
place it with worker comb. If you did not 
do that, they would probably rebuild drone 
comb in the same spot. 


ORANGE LOCATIONS—CORN HONEY 


1. There are several large orange groves 
near me, (5 to 10 miles) and I would like 
to establish a bee yard near each of the 
groves. Do you think it would pay, as the 
oranges bloom such a short while? 

2. What arrangements are generally made 
in this case? How much honey or what 
price would be fair to offer the owner of 
the groves? 

3. Does corn produce any honey, and if 
so, what is the quality? 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Answers.—1. You do not state how large 
those groves are. If they occupy a hundred 
acres or more, it might pay to move the bees 
near them. If only 4 or 5 acres, it would 
probably not be worth while. 

2. I do not believe the beekeeper should 
pay anything for the privilege of having his 
bees work upon the orange bloom, because 
the profit is mutual. The bees help the 
oranges to set. That has been well proven 
in case of nearly all fruits. At Manatee, 
Florida, the Atwood Grape Fruit Ranch in- 
duces beekeepers to locate near, to insure 
the fertilization of the bloom. You will 
find this matter mentioned on page 229 of 
the July, 1918, number of the American Bee 
Journal. At any rate, the owner of an or- 
ange grove ought to be glad to get bees 
near his trees. 

8. Corn produces a great deal of pollen, 








son and get quotations on it. 
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Here Is Your Chance 


From factory to you, our excellent made material at attractive prices. 
Send in a list of your needs of BEE SUPPLIES for the coming sea- 


Langstroth portico 8 and 10-frame hives and supers, also 8-frame 
4x5 comb-honey supers at cost prices, while they last. 








CHARLES MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Road 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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but whether it yields honey, also, is a de- 
bated question. At any rate, it has never 
been known to furnish surplus honey. But 
there are times when it looks as if every 
blossom yielded honey, and some people have 
advanced the joke that, at these times, 
even fence posts would produce honey. 


PINE HONEY 


A friend has told me about some honey 
which she obtained in Europe and which 
was called “Pine Honey.” Do any pines in 
Europe or America yield nectar, or might it 
have been “honeydew”? It was very dark— 
almost black. 

2. Can you tell me if there is a great dif- 
ference in the chemical composition of .light 
and dark honey? Would clover honey, for 
example, be easier to digest than buck- 
wheat? ONTARIO. 


Answers.—1. There is considerable honey- 
dew furnished by pines in Europe, espe- 
cially in Switzerland. Probably the honey to 
which your friend referred is of that kind. 
Some people hold that it is, like our honey- 
dews, a product of the plant lice; others say 
that it is an exudation from the leaves. It 
is mentioned in the “Revue Internationale 
D’Apiculture” for 18938, page 121, and also 
in 1902, page 153. It is said to be very 
dark. 

2. We do not know what difference there 
would be in the digestibility of these honeys, 
as compared to clover. The dark honeydew 
of Switzerland is said to contain a great deal 
of dextrin, which is healthy enough for hu- 
man beings, but very bad for bees confined 
to their hives in winter,. The Swiss seem 
to be very fond of the honeydew from the 
pines. 





Embargoes and Duties 


So the Germans claim that their 
embargo on American honey was 
caused by our embargo on their 
queens and bees. Looks like prob- 
ably our duty on honey might have a 
sneaking influence somewhere. A 
duty here means a corresponding re- 
striction with the other fellow. We 
ride the Democratic mule and cut our 
tariffs, we change to the Republican 
elephant and put them back on. Our 
medial line remains about the same. 
One wonders what would happen if 
all countries adopted a policy of 
friendship and free trade. 

We’ve likely profited by the new 
duties now in effect—undoubtedly we 
have—but how long will they be an 
advantage? 


More Bee Specialists 


We expect to graduate, this year, 
15 men, each of whom has taken an 
»ption of four terms of bee work un- 
der Professor R. H. Kelty, and who 
have become apicultural specialists. 
These 15 men will get their degrees 
of B. S. at the time of graduation. 

We have also sent out a class, this 
year, consisting of 51 students who 
have taken as much or more bee work 
but who will not receive degrees, be- 
ing Federal Vocational Training stu- 
dents. All of these men, of both 
classes, expect to make apiculture 
an important part of their life’s 
work. 

R. H. Pettit. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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OVERSTOCKING ORANGE LOCA- 
TIONS 


By A. E. Lusher. 


It has been said a number of times 
that the orange groves of Southern 
California couldn’t be overstocked 
with bees. I was sure they could be 
overstocked, for the thin honey must 
collect in the blossom and let the air 
and sun evaporate most of the water 
if the bees make any showing of 
honey in the hive. If there are too 
many colonies of bees in any loca- 
tions they carry in this thin stuff and 
have all the work for nothing, for 
there is about one-half pound of 
honey the next morning, after work- 
ing hard all the day before, bringing 
in 15.or 20 pounds. Years ago, when 
we first moved to the orange groves, 
the bees averaged about 120 pounds 
to the colony. The last five years the 
average is running about 40 pounds 
for most of the beekeepers. Unless 
the bees average 60 pounds they 
won’t pay for the expense of moving 
and the rent of the location. The 
ground is getting too valuable to rent 
to beekeepers at small rents, so if 
you have a good location you have to 
pay $50, $75, or $100 for three 
months’ rent. Even then it is noth- 
ing to have 5,000 or more colonies in 
bee flight of each other, causing a 
shortage of pollen in the spring just 
when they need it the worst. The or- 
ange tree blooms about six weeks. 
The first two weeks the bees don’t 
work the bloom, for the honey is too 
thin. The third and fourth weeks 
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last two weeks is when they make 
most of the honey, if it isn’t foggy or 
raining. Just because you see a lot 
of bloom on an orange tree is no 
sign the bees are making honey. 

The groves next to the mountains 
and in a gravel soil bloom first be- 
cause the ground warms up early and 
it is warmer near the hills. All the 
sick trees and _  played-out groves 
bloom next. Last of all are the 
groves in the heavy clay soils, lower 
in the valley, where the nights are 
cool and frosty late in the year. 
Some beekeepers get left when they 
rent a location that blooms late, and 
then they can’t move to the sage, 
losing half a year’s honey crop. 

Some locations have a cold draft 
from the mountains at night, that 
also holds back the bloom until the 
foggy month of April. 

California. 


Copy of Certificate of Inspection 


The following is a copy of the Do- 
minion Postal Regulations with ref- 
erence to the shipment of queens and 
bees through the mails in Canada: 


Live Bees 


“Queen bees, and their attendant 
bees, when accompanied with a copy 
of a certificate of the current year 
from a Government Apiary Inspector, 
to the effect that the apiary from 
which the said queen bees are shipped 
is free from disease, or by a copy of 
a statement by the beekeeper, made 
before a notary public, or other offi- 
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in making the candy used in the 
queen mailing cage has been diluted 
and boiled in a closed vessel, may be 
sent in the mail, when so put up as to 
render it practically impossible 
that the package shall be broken in 
transit, or the persons handling it be 
injured. 

“Honeybees in quantity may be 
sent in the mails under the same con- 
ditions as are prescribed for queen 
bees and their attendant bees, when 
delivery can be made to the addressee 
within a period of five days. If the 
cages are wooden, the material of 
which they are constructed shall not 
be less than three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and the saw cuts therein, or 
space within slats, shall not be over 
one-eighth of an inch wide. If wire 
screen is used for the sides of the 
cage there shall be two thicknesses 
of screen separated by slats at least 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
The container shall be provided with 
a suitable handle, and no honeycomb, 
water or liquid food shall be placed 
therein. Such parcels shall be trans- 
ported outside of mail bags.” 


New Correspondence Course 


The New York College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca, N. Y., has recently ar- 
ranged to offer a correspondence 
course in beekeeping along with oth- 
ers. The farm study courses include 
farm management, orcharding, poul- 
try, sheep and wool, floriculture, 
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The above cut shows a few samples of our fine honey labels printed in colors 


Write today for package of sample labels with prices. 
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Golden Italian 


Three-band Italians 
Gray Carniolans 
Gray Caucasians 





Pure stock and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices, Carniolans and Caucasions, untested, 
$1.25; tested, $2. Italians and Goldens, un- 
tested, $1, tested $1.50. Circular free. 

GRANT ANDERSON, 
Waco, Texas, Route No. 2. 


FRENCH EDITION 


Dadant System of Beekeeping 
By C. P. Dadant 


Mr. C. P. D.dant has translated the 
“Dadant System of Beekeeping” into 
French, and this book is now out 
and ready for distribution. It is cloth 
bound, well illustrated, and we rec- 
ommend it to anyone desirous of ob- 
taining his bee books in the French 
language. Price $1.00. 


Address American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ill., or Comptoir Apicole 
Quebecois, Levis, Quebec, Canada. 


PURE CARNIOLANS 


Are very gentle. hardy, and as honey gather- 
ers are unexcelled; extremely prolific, admir- 
able winterers, highly disease-resistant; in 
short, they are Superior. 

Carniolan breeding mothers imported in 
1922 insure purity, vigor and breeding. 
Consider this in buying. 

Write for our Circular, which gives you 
more fully the history, merits, prices of 
queens, etc., of this hardy gray race. It also 
gives you some accurate information on the 
other different races of bees. It’s free for 
the asking. 


Investigate, get the facts. CARNIOLANS 
merit your consideration over others. A 
trial will convince you. 


W. A. HOLMBERG 
DENAIR, CALIFORNIA. 
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CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


and 
ITALIAN $1.00 


J. E. WING, 
San Jose, Calif. 155 Schiele Ave. 











QUEENS 


We are booked up for this season 
on package bees and nuclei, but can 
furnish FINE LEATHER COLORED 
ITALIAN QUEENS at ONE DOL- 
LAR EACH. 


THE LOVEITT HONEY Co. 
602 N. Ninth Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 








MONEY AND SATISFACTIUN FOR 
YOU 
Save one profit by buying direct from fac- 
tory. Standard, Jumbo and Modified Dadant 
Hives; cedar or pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E. BURDICK, CO. 
Sunnyside, Wash. 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1923 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 

sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 





REAL EFFORTS TELL 
IN QUEEN-REARING 


For more than 20 years I have 
made every effort to improve my 
stock of bees, both by purchase and 
by selective breeding. 

Although color has its place, it is 
of secondary importance to gentle- 
ness, hardiness and honey-producing 
qualities. These are what I stress 
my efforts upon, maintaining only 
pure Italian stock in or near my 
yards. 

My queens are built in the second 
or third story of big, strong colonies, 
under most favorable conditions, se- 
lecting only the best to breed from. 

Safe arrival guaranteed by me. 

My prices are as follows: 

Untested, 1, $1; 6 for $5.75; 12 
for $11; 50 for $45, or 100 for $85. 
Tested queens, 1 for $2, 6 for $11. 

I can make prompt shipments. 

J. D. HARRAH, 
Route No. 1, Freewater, Ore. 








Try the Good Kind 


They only cost $1 each, or $11 per 
dozen. And if they do not satisfy, 
let me know the reason why. Just 
send an order for a few, so I can 


'' show you what I can do. 


PETER C. TANGEN, 
Rt. No. 3, Ossian, lowa. 
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WATER FOR BEES 
By Elias Fox 

My bees, as a rule, begin brood- 
rearing by or before the first of 
March. While the death rate of old 
bees during the winter for several 
years’ keeping tab averages a pound 
or more per hive, so far as I can de- 
termine they are just as strong in 
bees when set out of the cellar the 
latter part of March or fore part of 
April as they were when put in 
about the middle of November. They 
make up the winter loss while in the 
cellar, and without water, except 
what is contained in their honey, and 
possibly a little condensation on un- 
der side of oilcloths. 

When set out of the cellar they are 
simply wild to get water and if the 
ground is wet it will be practically 
covered with them, sucking up and 
carrying water in the hives, and they 
continue to carry it the entire season 
as long as there is brood in the hives. 

Whatever bees may do relative to 
storing water in combs, queen cells or 
burr combs in other countries or 
places, they certainly do not do it 
here. At least in my 40 years in the 
business I have yet to see the first 
drop of water stored other than that 
contained in the raw nectar. During 
the months of April and May, when 
we frequently have three or four 
days, or even a week at a time when 
it is rainy or chilly, you will see 
them sucking it up at the entrance of 
the hive. 


SHIPPING QUEEN BEES 


By C. H. Smith 

The too common practice of mark- 
ing the breeders’ name on mailing 
cases is, in many instances, a reflex- 
ible policy, because many people who 
are buying queens from _ several 
breeders at the same time, promiscu- 
ously, place much import on _ the 
failure of acceptance, in the fact that 
the queen comes from such and such 
breeder. 

I have witnessed numerous queens, 
furnished by careful breeders (splen- 
did-looking queens) held by the pur- 
chaser, in his house or on a shop win- 
dow sill, for two weeks or more, be- 
fore any attempt at introduction was 
made. Finally some colony of blacks 
or hybrids was marked for requeen- 
ing and the queens _ positively 
slaughtered by the practice of hunt- 
ing up the old queen, destroying he: 
and then placing these debilitated 
queens—in the mailing cage in which 
they were held—immediately in th. 
hive, where they would invariably b 
freed too soon, because the candy w:- 
nearly ali consumed, and on the nex 
visit a young hybrid, or worse, 
found. If she be laying (eyen thoug' 
she be of a different color from th 
queen received in the cage) th 
breeder, whose name’ is found on th 
cage, will be called to task an 
blamed for all this mismanagemen' 

I have witnessed a man, who shoul: 
know better, take a laying quee” 
from a weak nucleus and throw he 
in the entrance of a colony whic’: 
was found queenless on the precedin:: 
inspection, and of course this queei 
was promptly destroyed. 
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There are beekeepers who buy 
queens for neighbor beekeepers, and 
try to keep a supply on hand. They 
keep some of them lying around for 
weeks before they get a request for 
some of them and, of course, they 
hand out the ones which have been 
lying around the longest, and non- 
acceptance is the usual result, when 
they are placed, as before mentioned. 
Now, is it not evident that the date on 
which the queen was caged should be 
placed on the cage? 

Another important warning is that 
against the practice of shipping in 
too large packages or bundles. 

Packages should be no larger in 
their greatest dimension than the 
smallest dimension of the smallest 
letter box found in any rural service. 
If the package is too large for the box 
(which is, in many cases, partly filled 
with other mail) the postman will 
leave the package on the outside, in 
the sun or rain, either of which will 
do irreparable harm. 

There should be a notice for post- 
men on every side of each package, 
telling him not to leave outside of 
the mail box. 

An enormous percentage of fail- 
ures in introduction are due to too 
meager a study of the colony condi- 
tion at the time of placing the queen. 

From my experience in queen 
breeding in the South, and general 
bee work in the North, I can say that 
the queens or the breeders are very 
seldom open to censure for any of the 
buyer’s troubles. 

These losses by mismanagement 
are often made good by the breeder 
when in fairness the bungling should 
be paid for by the bungler. We often 
send on the queens without question, 
fearing the loss of a customer, yet 
that same customer is blaming us for 
his own shortcomings. 

Let us pull together and make an 
earnest attempt to get a fair deal. 

New York. 


More Sweet Clover 


It is gratifying to honey producers 
to hear an increase in favorable talk 
about sweet clover. At a recent 
meeting of the Woodford County Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Illinois, the 
County Agent said that the Co-opera- 
tive Seed Association of the Farm 
Bureau had sold, this year, five times 
as much sweet clover seed, both bi- 
ennial and Hubam, as of red clover. 
County associations everywhere can 
help & great deal by collecting and 
spreading information and, through 
their Farm Bureaus or County 
Agents, starting demonstrations of 
the value of sweet clover in the farm. 





More Hive Sizes 


_And now a patented cylindrical 
hive by a man in Kansas. If it is 
adaptable to present equipment, at 
least the large and small hive man 
should be satisfied. If the large hive 
principle is desired, use a 100 gallon 
water tank; if the small hive, a 
paper wad shooter. The long idea 
man can buy some second-hand road 
culverts or boiler flues. 

















Italian Queens, Yancey Hustlers 


; Three-band Strain. They get the honey. 


Fifty-two pound packages shipped to Ontario in May of last year produced 160 
pounds of fancy section honey per package. The rush of package shipping is 
now over and we can supply you promptly with this finest strain of queens: 


Untested, 80c each; $9.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100. Tested $1.50 each. 


Only one grade—select. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction in every 
respect. 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City Texas 
YANCEY BROS. OWNERS ; 
Pe a aa ta a a a one 
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KNIGHT’S QUEENS ARE 
LINE BRED 
Pure Three Banded Leather Colored 


For hardiness, prolificness, gentleness and honey-gathering qualities 
they cannot be excelled. Mr. C. F. Brown, Fairchild, Wis., writes: 
“The colonies headed with your queens wintered the best of any of 
them. I am 68 years old having handled bees for 52 years. Think 
I am competent to know what constitutes a hardy strain. Yours are 
the best I ever owned.” 


Queens! 


Prices for balance of season, select (one grade) untested: 


hb Sh —___—_— ANNE AERRRRR S2 R e R $1.00 each 
5 bh RI aN ose .90 each 
i i ID ester cnctstttenceceenenecenenecenmeliain -80 each 
Ne NN  apeenadeenenenenmnapenananmepeiian -75 each 
yA ve Fe Fs Ps Ts Foe 2.00 each 


Shipment can be made by return mail or on dates to suit purchaser. 
Safe arrival, pure mating, perfect queens, and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. No disease. 


JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


SS Ua ae $4.25 
3} UMS TT of em rs 3.50 
ee 8 ee ee eee 5.00 


SS 5 5 Le Le Se Le Se, Se, i Se 
“eerorrrrrrrr 


Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, light and easy to 


Sone, keeping your pails and cans clean until you are ready to use 
them. 


3% th. comme, por cone a6: O64 65. che ial $1.25 

2 Bg Ey SR eae ESE 1.10 

Eg 8 I a ee REE -90 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases. 

fs + ey 5 pws <p ale ce 4 ok Ae $ .90 

yy SF LS FF a a eee 1.25 


Glass Jars. 

8 oz. Honey Capacity, per case of 24 
16 oz. Honey Capacity, per crate of 24 _._._.___-______________ 1.50 
32 oz. Honey Capacity, per case of 12 


Above Prices F. O. B. Reedsville. 


Write for prices on large quantities of Pails and Glass Jars, stat- 
ing number and sizes wanted. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wis. 
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Darrow’s Queens Excel 


I am offering Darrow’s select 
Italian queens at the following 


AID FOR THE BERLIN BIENEN- 
INSTITUT 

The Berlin Bieneninstitut, under 

the direction of Dr. Ludwig Armbrus- 

ter, has produced some excellent re- 


NO DISEASE 


this journal and through the work of 
the Institut, he and his associates 
have been active in advancing the 
methods of beekeeping perfected by 
American beekeepers among German 
beekeepers. This institute and the 
men connected with it are now in 
great need, because of the economic 
conditions in Germany, and in order 
to continue their valuable work for 
beekeeping and to prevent acute suf- 
fering on their part, it is proposed to 
send such funds as may be contrib- 
uted by American beekeepers to the 
director, to be disbursed by him per- 
sonally. It is quite unnecessary to 
attempt to analyze the complex 
causes of the present economic condi- 
tions in Germany or to try to place 
the blame for them. It is clear that 


prices: 2 | search work in beekeeping. Dr. Arm- 
ee ‘ © | bruster is also editor of the Archiv 
1 to 3, inclusive ____$1.25 each & | fur Bienenkunde, the only strictly 
4 to 9, inclusive ____ 1.15 each & | scientific journal devoted to bees and 
10 or more ___.._-- 1.00 each beekeeping in the world. Through 
wn 
" 


Perfect mates, Prompt ship- 
ment. Orders acknowledged. 
Be satisfied. Order from 


WILLIE H. DARROW 
Rt. 1, Milo, Mo. 





BEES — ITALIAN BEES — BEES 


Full colonies with Itali.n queen at $15.00 3 for 
$30.00. 

8-frame nucleus with Italian queen at $6.00. 

3-lb. package with Italian queen at $5.50, 5 
at $5.00. . 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Van’s Honey Farms, 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Props., Hebron, ind 





INDIANOLA APIARY CO. 


Italian bees and queens delivered as fol- 





1 : p . — - > 

Lb. package with untested queen peEre the scientific men of this institute are 
2-lb. package with untested queen ____ 5.25 | not to blame, and that they are in 
3-lb. package with untested queen ____ 6.25 great want As beekeepers who wish 
Untested queens, each —___-~--_-_-_-_-_ 1.00 — ~ 

, le ip ig > ann 1.50 | to see this important research work 


Satisfaction guaranteed. continued with as little interruption 
a specialty. 


SW. SHERMAN, Indianola Apiary Co. | °° possible, and who desire to further 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Prompt service 














A SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Few P ackages for June A two-frame nucleus and 


at Reduced Prices 
With queen introduced and lay- | 
ing enroute. 


JES DALTON 


Bordelonville, La. | 


queen. 
Pure Italians at $5 each. 
Queens at $1 each. 


Oo. E. TIMM 
Bennington, Neb. 
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% 3 BANDED ALITY QUEEN GOLDENS $ 
“ ‘ 

a Ohio Valley Queens are as fine as can be had. Reared from the finest honey- 3 
ee gathering strains of Italians, and we feel sure you will be well pleased with them. 3 
? For we spare no trouble or expense to produce queens of the best quality. Why oe 
¥ not be one of our many satisfied customers? Many have experienced a poor sea- ns 
4 son and are probably disappointed and discouraged. But let’s hope and look for- 4 
ward to better, and prepare now for next season. One important point in next 54 
° year’s honey crop and wintering successfully is a good queen now. ¥ 
% JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 1 PRICES: >: 
% gE A 1: 1 to 12, $ .85 each 3 
% SC CN eee 1 to 12 $1.15 each % 
& Ce nt og QO Se ae 1 to 12 $1.75 each % 
o Virgins (not mated) ~~--~~ eR Ratt EE 50c each >. 
+ For quick service send us your order. Entire satisfaction and safe arrival % 
ae guaranteed in United States and Canada. Wings clipped free on request. + 
ste . « 
Bs Ohio Valley Bee Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. : 
? 7: 
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# WE MANUFACTURE FOUNDATION t 
——= Our Specialty is ——— $ 

Working your wax into foundation, for cash or wax in payment. BS 
Write us for list of supplies and get our prices on the best Hives, % 
Sections, Frames, etc made in Wisconsin. - 





GUS DITTMER COMPANY 


AUGUSTA, ‘WISCONSIN z 
og 


SCOOP PELEEESESSEE SISSIES EVE EF °°) 


July 


good-will among beekeepers every- 
where, the undersigned are undertak- 
ing to transmit such funds as may be 
sent in by persons interested in this 
cause. Because of the depreciation 
of the mark, only a few American 
dollars a month will now suffice to 
maintain this Institute, but since the 
number of persons interested in work 
of this character is small, it will be 
necessary for each one to contribute 
as liberally as possible if we are to 
be able to render any real aid. If 
sufficient funds are obtained, aid will 
be given other scientific investigators 
in Germany who are in equal need of 
help. 

Persons interested in this work are 
invited and urged to send contribu- 
tions to any of the undersigned as 
soon as possible. Funds received will, 
unless otherwise specified by the do- 
nors, be divided into twelve equal 
parts and monthly installments will 
be sent during the next twelve 
months. Should the continuation of 
aid be found unnecessary during an 
entire year, any funds remaining will 
either be returned to the donors or 
sent to the Miller Memorial Library 
endowment fund. Unless otherwise 
requested, it will be sent to the li- 
brary. The chairman of the under- 
signed committee will act as treas- 
urer. 

Respectfully, 
E. F. Phillips, Bureau of Entomology, 

Washington, D. C. 

H. F. Wilson, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
J. H. Merrill, Agricultural College, 

Manhattan, Kans. 


New York Federation 

The Empire State Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc., will hold their annual sum- 
mer meeting and picnic at the apiary 
of Mr. J. F. Miller, Mottville, Onon- 
daga County, Friday, August 3, 1923. 

Many prominent speakers will be 
present to address the meeting. One 
of the features will be a number of 
practical demonstrations of actual 
apiary work. 

Programs may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary. 

O. W. Bedell, Sec’y. 


Western New York Meet 

The Western New York Honey 
Producers’ Association will hold their 
annual summer meeting at the home 
of John W. DeMuth, of Pembroke, 
N. Y., on Wednesday, August 1, 
1923. A very interesting program 
sestuoid siy} pue pesuviie useq sey 
to be th elargest field meeing in the 


tsate. 
John N. DeMuth, Sec’y, 
Ransomville, N. Y. 


An Error 

Our attention has been called to 
a serious error in the article on “Ef- 
fect on the Honeybees of Treating 
Cotton with Calcium Arsenate,” by 
by N. C. McIndoo, page 285 of our 
June number. In line 15 of the third 
column the statement is made that 
“does do perceptible damage.” It 
should be does no perceptible dam- 
age. 
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? Here is something that the forward beekeeper, who wants to market his honey right, will appreciate. + 
2 After several months’ planning we are able to offer our friends and customers something especially distinc- % 
* tive in the “HONEYWARE” lithographed pails. These “HONEYWARE” pails are not a slipshod, over- £ 
% night creation, but a real pail in _RED, GREEN and GOLD, with the name of the producer in BLACK when ¥ 
ss ordered in quantities. 2 
< They are sanitary lacquered inside, making them rust-proof, both inside and out. Honey may be kept 4 
BS for a long time in them without any danger of discoloration of the product, or rusting of the container. $ 
Rs You should get our prices and investigate before placing your order for your season s pepeeniny in ¢ 
‘ the package line. Furnished in 2%4-lb., 5-lb. and 10-lb. sizes; friction tops. = 
$ $ 
Cx o 
+ Bs 
= PLAIN TIN HONEY PACKAGES y 
os z 
+ As usual, we handle a full line of friction-top + 
2 pails in plain tin at prices that will save you 4 
eo . 

ss money. And you can get labels for these pails + 
= that will strike the eye. $ 
% Packed in corrugated cases for shipment, as- £ 
= suring their reaching you in perfect and clean sete i 4 
= condition Geitecned ~ 
+ ) 
+ The FIVE GALLON cans we send out are in ONE * 
3 strong cases with hand-holds that will stand ship- : 
3 ment without breakage and save freight claims. “ 
$ + 
a # or Bevantant shan Mor Coben’ ° 
SS ALFAKIST GLASS JARS 


++, 


We handle the tall, attractive 20-ounce jars 
in two dozen reshipping cases, as well as the 6- 
ounce jelly glasses in the same size and style of 
container. 
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CORRUGATED COMB-HONEY SHIPPING 
CASES 


Last year was our first in selling the “Crane” 
corrugated comb-honey shipping case. We sold 
so many of them and they were so well liked that 
we expect to sell several cars of them this year. 
They transport comb-honey well and are a great 
saving of expense. 
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4 Made in 24-lb. sizes for regular 44x1%, as 
% well as for 4%x1% and 4x5 sections. 4 
a PALA anO GUARANTEED BY 
¢ PLES. $ 
+ "Eunos COMB HONEY CARTONS $ 
: SS We have them. They go well, too, with the + 
z _——- corrugated shipping case. $ 
& z 
$ = 
$ % 
= 
* Remember the “Houeyware” Lithographed Pails. We cannot recommend them too ¢ 
$ highly for your use. Write for folder and complete list of honey containers, < 
$ advertising literature and other goods z 
, q 
ip : 
+ DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS : 
3 ? : 
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$ 
: < 
* + 
+ $ 
3 We can now fill orders promptly for our High ¢ 
Grade Italian Queens. ‘4 
: 
‘ = 
* Prices for the remainder of the season: £ 
$ SS BURRS te aL ae $1.50 each $ 
3 cake lain ated tiesdddichibbaebi $1.45 each 
ON ELE $1.40 each + 
EN Ee ane YR eee $1.20 each : 
+ Breeders, service guaranteed for the = 
: Ene dene tutes $10.00 each 4% 
$ A card will bring our catalog. 5 
y 
z 
s Ox 
& 
JAY SMITH, Route 3 Vincennes, Ind. ¢ 
‘ b 4 
“ 
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The Advantage 


of summer requeening should be considered now. In the summer you can get the 
best queens of the season at the lowest price of the season. You can get prompt 
delivery, which is not always possible in the spring. Weather conditions are more 
favorable for introducing queens and handling bees. You have in your colony a 
queen that is not worn out by a season’s work to prepare it for winter. Therefore, 
it will be in condition early next spring to get the first nectar.. 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD of a colony’s life is during the winter and spring. The 
first and most important problem is to get the colony safely through the win- 
ter. The second is to have them in proper shape for the early nectar. Colonies 
that go into winter with a good force of bees and plenty of stores will be ready 
for the early nectar. Summer requeening with Forehand’s Three-bands—the 
thrifty kind will get your colonies in proper condition for the winter. 

WE CAN SUPPLY YOU PROMPTLY with our thrifty strain of bees. Thirty-one 
years of commercial queen rearing enables us to supply you with the right kind 
of queens. The proper equipment properly handled gets the queens to you on 
time. RUSH your order to us NOW and we will get the right queens to you at 
the right time and the right price. 







Write for our helpful hints on summer requeening. No obligations. 


Untested queens__________ 1 to 11, 90c; 12 to 25, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c; 100 up, 60c 
Select untested queens ____1 to 11, $1; 12 to 25, 90c; 25 to 99, 85c 


Other grades quoted upon application. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


WE GUARANTEE pure mating and satisfaction the world over. Safe arrival is 
guaranteed in the United States and Canada. 
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HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


BY RETURN MAIL 


3-Banded Leather Colored. Bright Yellow. 
Last season we added two breeding queens to 
‘ ours, one from the A. I. Root Co., and one from 
Jay Smith, and are rearing queens from them in 
separate yards. 


Prices after July 1: 





1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 50 
Unt. queens__$1.00 ea. $ .95 ea. $ .90 ea. 
Sel. unt. ____ 1.25 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.10 ea. 
Sel. test. ____ 2.00 ea. 





FRANK BORNHOFFER, Mt. Washington (Cincinnati) Ohio 
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For Sale by all dealers 


If no dealer. write factory 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U.S. A. 


(Please mention Am Bee Journal when writizz) 





QUINN’S QUEENS of QUALITY 


Have no superior, “There’s a reason,’”’; are 
Mendelian bred, good qualities accentuated 
GRAY CAUCASIANS; GRAY CARNIOLANS, 
GRAY LOWER AUSTRIAN queens; also 
CYPRIANS, the 8-banded yellow bee. Queens 
imported in 1922, insure extreme vigor. 
Laws of heredity strictly observed. Mv 
queens are produced by selective breeding, in 
accord with these laws of nature that must be 
understood and applied before the best can 
be had. And is found only in Quinn’s Qual- 
ity Queens. A trial will convince YOU of 
their value, as satisfied patrons testify by 
repeat orders. Internationally known the 
world over. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 


Powhatan, Va. 





The Stapleton Apiaries 
Read the following unsolicited tes- 
timonial: 
“Detroit, Mich., May 23, 1923. 
Your queens have proved to be 
mighty good queens. My hives are 
now boiling over. I never have had 
increase so fine. (Signed) J. D. Car- 
Prices July and August: 
Untested queens, 1, 70c; 6, $4; 12, 
$7.50; 100, $60. 
Tested queens, 1, $1.50; 6, $8.50; 12, 
No disease. 
teed. 


N. L. STAPLETON, Colquitt, Ga. 


Satisfaction guaran- 





JULY QUEENS 


Pure Three-band ITALIANS bred for 
quality and honey gathering 


| enor ey f $ .75 
25 untested, each ______-:__-_ -70 
50 untested, each _________ _.65 

100 untested, each __________ .60 

ee 1.50 

Prompt Service and Satisfaction given 
always. 


No Disease. 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 





BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. E, Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 


“We cut with one of 
your Combined Machines 
last winter 50 chaff hives 
with 7-in. cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 frames and a 
great deal of other work.” 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, ‘Ill. 
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TRANSFERRING 
By W. H. Brown. 


First obtain a water tight tank or 
vessel, as deep as the old gum. The 
next step is to set the gum in the 
tank, and place a box on top to drive 
the bees into. Slowly pour water 
into the tank, and as water will seek 
its level it will rise inside the gum 
and drive the bees up into the box. 
Care should be taken not to fill the 
tank too fast, as the bees will be slow 
to leave the brood, and some will get 
into the water. But this will do no 
serious damage, as they can be dipped 
out of the water with a piece of 
screen wire, and dumped with the 
rest of the bees, where they will 
quickly dry. When the water has 
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raised to the top of the old gum, or 
a little above, the bees will all be 
found in the box on top, and all you 
have to do is to lift them off. Now 
place a frame of brood in the new 
hive with drawn combs or sheets of 
foundation, put on a queen excluder, 
and on top of this set the old gum, 
making all bee tight, so the bees will 
have to work out through the hive en- 
trance. Dump the bees from the box 
in front of the new hive, and you 
have the trick complete. In 21 days 
put a bee escape under the old gum, 
and in a day or two you can lift it of 
with scarcely a bee left. 

If the water used has been slightly 
warmed, and you work fast, the brood 
will not be hurt, and the bees will 
soon dry off the water that remains 
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on the combs. I always take the bot- 
tom off the old hive and give it a 
good shake, as this: will get rid of 
most of the water that clings to the 
combs. Now this refers to where one 
is sure there is no foulbrood. Where 
foulbrood is found, I take the old hive 
or gum out of the tank and burn it. 
Neither do I give a frame of brood in 
the new hive when treating foul- 
brood, only starters are given, and I 
cage the queen. After five or six 
days the same method is used in 
transferring to full sheets of wired 
foundation. And as no smoke is used 
there is very little danger of the bees 
taking any honey with them at the 
second transferring. 
Givin, Iowa. 
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Bee experts everywhere advise beekeepers to clean up Foulbrood : 
Hive Bodies and Frames NOW, instead of storing for attention : 
Honey from Foulbrood Frames extracted now and put in 
Honey from Foulbrood Frames 


is a continued source of re- 


Sterilizing the Foulbrood Frames NOW allows them to be used 
for the rest of this season and prevents equipment being tied up. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
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% cans will prevent re-infection. 

s allowed to stand in the store house 
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CLEAN UP FOULBROOD NOW WITH 


Infected Frames and Bodies Should be Treated Now 
Honey Robbed from Stored Frames May Carry Infection to Healthy Colonies 


PRICES 


Fy } eee ee $_3.00 
NES a ey ee ee 12.50 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Enclosed find check for which send 


nites ieninddaeal ae. Exp. 
I agree to pay transportation charges. 


Subject to your money back guaran- 
tee. 


Name 
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GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 


+ Both Glass and Tin Can Manufacturers have advanced prices. We are making no change in our prices. 
+ = i-an Come, Contes of 300 $4.00 
? 5-lb. Pails (with handles), Crates of 100 ______-_~_ 7.00 
= 10-lb. Pails (with handles) Crates of 50 —___-__ 5.25 
< 60-lb. Tins, 2 per case, new, per case ____________ 1.00 
4 60-lb. Tins, 2 per case, used, very good _______-__ 25 
. WHITE FLINT GLASS with gold lacquered wax lined caps 
8-oz. honey capacity; carton of 3 doz. __________ $1.50 
16-oz. honey capacity; carton of 2 doz. _____----_ 1.20 
3-lb. honey capacity (quart); carton of 1 doz.___. .90 


HOFFMAN & — Inc., Woodhaven, New York 
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ARE YOU— 


buying containers right? 


Do You Know— 


that we saved hundreds of producers one half the cost 


on our NEW ALL PINE HONEY SECTION SHIP- 
PING CASE? 


Let Us— 


quote on your requirements. 


The A.1.Root Company of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our July report we did not send out any letters to 
our reporters, but expect to have a very full report by 
August lst. Weather conditions have been so backward 
that we felt that it would be impossible to get a satisfac- 
tory report on honey conditions in all sections of the 
country. 

Reports coming in to us from beekeepers in different 
parts would indicate that conditions are backward every- 
where and that the honey crop, as a consequence has been 
very short. 

In California the orange crop is not over 20 per cent 
of normal, while in Texas the early crop has been, in 
parts, a failure also. 

In the South, where they usually have a good pro- 
portion of their honey harvested by this time, the total 
harvest has not exceeded twenty pounds per colony frem 
the early flowers. Of course, the later flowers are to be 
heard from, but indications are at this date that the whole 
south half of the country, as well as California, will rank 
considerably under last year. In fact, the Californians 
are now thinking that they will be lucky if they can get 
pee the year without buying back some of their early 

oney. 


These conditions are especially true in southern Cali- 
fornia, which has had the shortest crop, while they are 
slightly better in central and northern California. 


The Central West, as a whole, seems to have suffered 
from too little moisture, so that such clover as there was 
earlier in the season has not stooled out sufficiently to 
make a good crop. In our own locality, we expected a 
fair crop from clover, but this does not seem to be ma- 
terializing even at this late date, June 19. 

Bees are gathering a little here on honeydew, just 
enough to keep them coming. 


Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan seem to have very fair prospects, but these 
are practically the only sections of the country as far as 
we have had reports that expect to have a normal crop 
this year. > 


The amount of moisture throughout the Central West 

is still much less than usual at this time of the year and 
the condition of honey plants is much below normal. 
_ The lateness of the season has had one effect and that 
is, that the weak colonies and “spring dwindlers” that 
looked like they would not be of any value this year, have 
all built up in excellent shape. 

In fact, the reports we have had from practically all 
sections of the Central West and East are to the effect 
that bees are now in excellent shape, extra strong, and 
that a considerable number of swarms may be expected. 


The Honey Prices 


Honey has been gradually selling out in all sections of 
the country. There is little or no honey left in California 


or Texas, and the carloads held in the Inter-mountain 
territory are being rapidly disposed of in the western 
markets. 


Probably the largest amount of honey still held may be 
found in the hands of either the large producer in the 
Central West who does not know exactly where to find 
his market, or in the hands of the wholesaler of honey 
who had a large stock and is not finding any outlet 
through the regular channels. 


Large quantities of honey from Utah and the Inter- 
mountain territory have gone at a price of 7%c to 8%c 
in carload lots. 


With sugar selling at $10.25, wholesale, in the Central 
West, it is not surprising that a large number of manu- 
facturers of sweets should consume considerable quan- 
tities of the honey that is sold. 


In the case of the wholesalers, we believe that they 
are a little slow in disposing of their stock at a sacrifice 
price, with very little profit, believing that the honey 
market will gradually improve until fall, when they can 
dispose of the old crop as well as what new they may 
purchase at advantageous figures. 


The Californians are asking in the neighborhood of 
12c wholesale for orange honey, with very little of it 
available. 


If conditions keep up as they are now, the Texas Honey 
Producers’ Association will likely have to import honey 
to supply the demand, although, of course, the later crops 
may be very much better. 


One large producer and supply firm in the West is 
recommending a price of 12c per pound for orange honey 
and 10c per pound for sweet clover and alfalfa honey in 
carload lots. 


Whether this is any indication of about what honey 
in jobbing lots will start at remains to be seen. It is not 
to be doubted, however, that honey shoula be held at a 
much stiffer price, especially in view of the fact that crop 
conditions throughout the country generally are under 
the ordinary. 


It is true, however, that honey is not selling in very 
heavy quantities at retail although, of course, this is not 
surprising at this period of the year. 


The crop of small fruits has been exceptionally good 
and the householder has been turning her thoughts to the 
canning of this fruit, even in the face of very high sugar 
prices. 


All in all, we do not believe that honey prices will start 
nearly as low as last year. Remunerative prices should 
be maintained. 


We expect to give a more extended report next month, 
with possibly some suggestions as to retail and wholesale 
prices for the coming crop year. 
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We have provided additional storage space for our Bee Supply Department 
to take care of the increasing demand, which now gives us ample facilities 
to take care and fill all orders promptly. 


We thank our beekeeper friends for their 


co-operation and support. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, 





Woodhaven, New York 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





Advertisements in this department will be 
‘ inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
» not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 





BEES AND QUEENS 
NEW HONEY IN JULY—Atwater. 








MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 


INSURE your honey crop; order Simmons’ 
queens and nuclei now. Get our prices. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, Ma Ba 


EUREKA QUEENS—American Breed—For 
particulars address A. C. F. Bartz Co., 
Keystone, R. F. D., Jim Falls, Wis. 
Reference: Bank of Bloomer, Bloomer, Wis. 


TRY PETERMAN’S QUEENS—They mean 
100 per cent quality, select, thrifty layers, 
well laid up before caging bred from Jay 
Smith choice breeders by a thoroughly ex- 
perienced breeder who is absolutely honest 
and reliable. Repeat orders prove this. Cir- 
cular free. Prices, after July 1: 1, $1; 

6 for $5.50; 25 at 90c each. ’ 
H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 


NUCLEI and package bees; send for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 











GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Produce bees 
solid yellow to tip; disease resisting, prolific, 
gentle and good honey gatherers. Untested, 
$1.25; select untested, $1.50 each; tested, $3.00. 
Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Missvuri bred I - 
each; 6 for $5. L. bk. Aictwein, 
1206 N. 13th St. St. Jusepa, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Bright three-banded Italian 
queens, 1 to 12, $1.25 each; 13 to 25, 
$1.15. each; 10 per cent discount when or- 
dered 4 weeks or more in advance. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to 
ship June 1 to June 10. 
R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. _ 
HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each. 
W. G Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad. elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. 
E. B. Ault, Prop. | 
SEE my display ad. in this numwe. 
, Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 
BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Cy- 
press hives for sale. Write for terms. — 
Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. _ 
SHE-SUITS-ME QUEENS—1923, after June 
1, $1.50 each. One dollar per queen when 
ordered four weeks or more in advance. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


PETERMAN’S 100% QUEENS—$1 each, 6 
for $5.50. Give them a trial. f 
H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT QUEENS—Highest grade 

8-banded Italians. Ready June Ist. Un- 
tested, 1, $1.15; 12, $12; 50, $47.60; 100, 
$90. Two-pounds bees with queen, $4.50; 
8 pounds with queen, $5.50; two-frame nu- 
cleus with queen, $5: 3 frames with queen, 
$6. No disease. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Conn. Valley Apiaries. 

A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


FREE! FREE! FREE!—We will give free 
with each order for queen or bees, one of 
our patent applied for brood frames that we 
guarantee no sagging and the bees will build 
to the bottom bar—then see your nice comb. 
Queens, $1.00. Circular free. 
Mr. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. Dear Sir— 
The cheap cull queen from imported mother 
bought of you, wintered on two-frames with 
quart of bees, stored 100 lIbs., a daughter 50- 
lbs. Thirteen powerful colonies with south- 
ern bred queens have 20 to 65 Ibs less stores 
than in April, have made no surplus. This is 
a poor bee territory and has been the poor- 
est year in past 40. Culls that can get 
honey while others starve is good enough 
for me. Yours, E. B. Foster. 
F. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. 
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THREE-BAND bright Italian queens for 

1923. Guaranteed purely mated. Good 

hustlers and gentle. One, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 

12, $9.00. Write for folder or the principle 
of introducing. Orders booked as received. 
J. Frank Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 

QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS, large, gentle 
and prolific; $1.00 each, $10 per dozen. 
J. J.Scott, Crowville, La. 








FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 





RUSH YOUR ORDER—Pure Italian queens: 
Selected tested, 1, $1.25; 12, $12. Selected 
untested, 1, 80c; 12, $8.00; 100, $60. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; no dis- 
ease; ship nothing but the best. 
W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 





THREE-BAND ITALIANS—My stock is de- 
veloped by continuous selection from the 
best and most popular strains in the country. 
When I can produce or discover better they 
will be adopted. Queens: untested, after 
May 15, $1.50 each, six for $8. Tested, 
$2:50 each. CARNITALIANS, a cross derived 
from pure imported Carniolan mothers and 
Italian drones. Tested queens, June 1, $2.50 
each. Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. 





BURLESON’S three-banded ‘Italian queens; 

none better; for balance of this season, 1, 
$1; 12, $10.50; 100, $80. Send orders and 
money to my manager, J. W. Seay, Mathis, 
Texas. T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. One un- 
tested golden Italian queen, $1. One test- 
ed queen, $2. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Michael, 
Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—Se- 

lect, untested, $1.00. Select, tested, $1.50. 

Two-pound package bees with select untest- 

td queen, $4. Reference: The Selma Na- 

tional Bank, Selma, Ala. Satisfaction given. 
J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 











IF WANTED—Good, bright Italian queens 
by return mail. Send your order for 
queens to us; $1 each, $10 per dozen, $75 
per 100. Safe arrival, pure mating, reason- 

able satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


FANCY THREE-BAND BEES nuclei and 
queens. Queens, balance of season, select 
untested, $1 each, $10 a dozen. Select breed- 
ing queens $6 each. 
J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.25; 2-lb. package, $2.75. Add 
price of yueen wanted. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed after May 10. Write for prices on colo- 
nies and other specials. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
QUEENS bred from choice Jay { mith breed- 
ers, $1 each, 6 for $5.50; every queen 
guaranteed select, thrifty layer. 
H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 


PURE Italian and Carniolan queens, the best 
of either race, $1 each. J. E. Wing. 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—1928 Golden Italian queens, $1; 
dozen $10. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
J.J. Sanford & Son, McKenzie, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN-ITALIAN CROSS—Finest util- 
ity queens yet. While they last, $1 each. 
Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 


PINARD’S quality of Italian queens and 
package bees. Laying, untested quéens, 
$1 each. Write for prices on large lots. Cir- 
cular free. 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, Calif. 


QUEENS for the balance of the season of 
1923. Write and get our prices. 


O. P. Hendrix & Son, West Point Miss. 


HAVE YOU SEEN my little ad. on page 
3607 Peter C. Tangen, 
Rt. 3, Ossian, Iowa. ’ 


SELECT UNTESTED three-banded leather 
colored Italian queens by return mail at 
$2. Orders booked 15 days ahead, $1.50.. 
Send for prices on large orders. These bees 
hold Indiana record for comb-honey aver- 
age per colony in a run of ten years. 
Charles Kennard, Knightstown, Ind. 
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REDUCTIONS in price on golden queens 


July 1st: selected queens, one, 90c; half 
dozen, $5; dozen, $9. Pure mating, safe ar- 
rival in U. S. A. and Canada. Health cer- 
tificate furnished. Tillery Bros., 

Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Italian queens, $1, 12, $11; 
100, $95; one 3-frame nucleus, $5; 3 Ibs. 
bees, $6. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


WARRANTED pure mated Italian queens, 
$1.25 each; 25 oor more, $1.10 each. 
Mailed in special sure introducing cages. No 
honey used in candy. 
Daniel Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 











TRY MY 3-frame nucleus Caucasian or Ital- 
ian race, reared from the very best moth- 
ers, which occupy 93 _ standard frames. 
Queens, tested, $1.50; untested, $1. Only 
Italians, by return mail. No disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 


BIG, bright golden Italian queens. The kind 
that are bred for beauty and also honey 
gathering qualities. We guarantee to please 
you. Price 95c each, 6 for $5, 12 for $9.50. 
Tested $1.50. 
Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 








GRIGGS super Italian queens. July 1, un- 
tested $1 each or $22.50 for 25 untested 
queens. Tested $1.50 each; choice breed- 
ers $10 each. Every colony in my breed- 
ing yard is headed by a breeding queen. 
L. S. Griggs, 
Fl 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


GOLDENS—From select breeders. Satisfac- 

tion and safe arrival guaranteed. Select 

untested, $1 each, 12 for $10, 25 or more 

i5e each. Tested $1.75 each, 12 for $18.00. 
Box 838, San Antonio, Texas. 


UNSURPASSED ITALIAN QUEKRNS—Af- 
ter July 1, untested: 1, $1.; 6, $5.75; 
12, $11; 50, $45; 100, $85. Tested, 1, $2; 
6, $11. Every queen is mated and laying 
before she is mailed. 
J. D. Harrah, Freewater, Ore. 


WILLOW DELL 3-band Italian queens are 
good queens, winter well, are good pro- 
ducers and will please you. -If you haven't 
tried them, do it now. One untested queen, 
$1.15; 6 for $6; 12 for $10. 
H. S. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS for fall re- 
queening. The big, bright, hustling kind. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $1 each, six 
for $5, 12 for $10, 100 for $70. Tested $1.40 
each. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens: Un- 
tested $1, 6 for $5.40, 12 or more 80c 
each; tested $1.50; select tested $2.50. No 
disease of any kind. Safe arrival. 
D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 




















“FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens, 


untested, $1 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10. 
Tested queens, $2 each. 
Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


QUEENS—High grade Italian queens, three- 
banded; also goldens. Untested, $1 each; 
twelve, $9.00; tested, $1.50 each; twelve, 
$15. Package bees. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja, N. C. 


3-BANDED QUEENS—$1.00 each, $85 per 
100. Bees in any way desired. 
Walker & Shaner, Scotts Station, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. Un- 
tested, $1; six, $5.40; twelve or more, 80c¢ 
each; tested, $1.50 each. No disease. Safe 
arrival. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 














FATHER JOHN’S 3-banded Italians for 

queen breeders and experts; 100 per cent 
more brood this spring than my best queen 
for 25 years. Mated separately on extract- 
ing frames to selected drones. Guaranteed 
excellent color, hardy, very gentle. Select 
untested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. 

Rev. J. Dewild, Wautoma, Wis. 





MERRILL’S three-banded Italian queens are 
guaranteed to arrive safely and give sat- 

isfaction. Queens will be ready for ship- 

ment June 1, $1 each. Try them. 

R. E. Merrill, 125 Mechanic St., Muncy, Pa. 
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REDUCED PRICE—Italian queens, very 
beautiful, but not bred for color alone; 
very profitable, produce bees that are gentle 
and hustlers. One introduced into each of 
your colonies in summer will overcome so 
much winter loss. Mated to Italian drones. 
Clipped free when requested. One, 75c; 
six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50; virgins, 25c each. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
Crenshaw County Apiary, Rutledge, Ala. 


“THE PROOF of the pudding is the taste 

thereof.” So with queen bees, you cannot 
judge their quality by a page-long ad. Try 
my three-banded Italian queens and know 
their worth. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. Select untested 
queens 75c each. 

P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1 for 

$1.15, 6 for $6.50, 12 or more $1 each; 

tested $2 each; select tested $3 each. After 

June 30: Untested $1 each, 6 for $5.40, 12 

or more 80c each; tested $1.50 each; select 

tested $2.50 each. No disease of any kind. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS—Pure silver gray 
Alpine stock. Good queens, ready to go. 
Normal conditions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price, untested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5; 12, $9; 25 
or more, 70c each. 
M. G. Ward, Lathrop, Calif. 


HOLLOPETER’S quality queens and satis- 
factory service will please you. Untested 
queens from finest three-banded stock, each 
$1.25; 6 to 25, $1 each. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 

















HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 








FOR SALE— White and amber extracted 
honey. Write for prices. State quantity 
wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [ilinois. 
FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
in new cans and cases, in carload lots or 
ease lots. Quality unexcelled. Write for 
prices stating quantity desired. 
J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 
amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 
white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 
and we will quote prices. Samples on request, 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Iil. 
FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans; also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 
23 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; water 
white orange, 15c; white sage, 13c; extra 
light amber sage, llc; white clover, 13c; 
buckwheat, 10c; star thistle, 14c, for imme- 
diate shipment from New York. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
lowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. 0, b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 
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WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Hives, 8 or 10-frame, with 
frames, $2.50 each; extracting supers 
with frames, $1.00. Supers for comb honey, 
complete, $1.00. Extractor, $12.00. Uncap- 
ping tank, $10.00; 60-gallon honey tank, 
new, $10.00; 5-gallon cans, new, 2 for 90c; 
wood wire queen excluders, 40c; queen traps, 
35c. The above are all Root goods. Hives 
are for Langstroth frames; 100 Carey hives, 


$1.75 each; 100 home-made hives, with 
frames, new, $1.00 each; feeder, one-half 
price. Anything you wish in the bee busi- 


ness for half price. 
Chas. Hamel, North Adams, Mass. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, ll. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW HONEY IN JULY—Atwater. 








THE “Archiv fur Bienenkunde” is a valu- 
able scientific publication. “It merits the 
appreciation of all beekeepers acquainted 
with the German language,” says the Bee 
World (January, 1923). “The Archiv fur 
Bienenkunde, now in its fifth volume, is of 
as high grade as any bee journal which 
comes from abroad, dealing especially witt. 
the scientific aspects of beekeeping,” says 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (February, 1923). 
Annual subscription, $1. Specimen copy free. 
Publisher, Theodor Fisher, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Kirchstrasse 31, Germany. 





FOR SALE—200 second-hand 8-frame hives, 
complete, $1 each. Also 300 supers with 
section holders, 40c each. Good as new. Lots 
to right buyer. Free from disease.. 
John Roorda, Thayer, Ind. 


FOR SALE—100 8-frame shallow supers 
with frames, 25c each, f. o. b. here. 
J. Curtis Alexander, 
Rt. No. 1, Asheville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—60 shallow supers (Root 
make), 8-frame (new, never used), will 
take 4x5, 35%x5 or 4%4x4% in. sections or 
shallow (5% in.) extracting frames, at 50c 
each in lots of five; special price on lot. 
Want a Barnes or similar saw. 
Nic Klein, Hudson, Iowa. 











THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Speci- 
men copy free from the publishers. The Apis 
Club, Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post- 
card today. It 


BROTHER BEEKEEPERS—Are you trou- 
bled with thieves? We guarantee our 
yard-bred Airedales will solve that problem. 
Intelligent, fearless, loyal to the core. Faith- 
ful watch-dogs, good companions for chil- 
dren. The dog every honey producer should 
have on the premises. Strong, vigorous Aire- 
dale puppies, $20; either sex. Delivery 
guaranteed. Order now. 
Hygienic Honey Co., Hillman, Mich. 


is well worth your little trouble. 








FOR SALE—Genuine Hoffman shallow ex- 
tracting frames, $2.75 per 100. Brand 
new, in original boxes. 
Bert Willard, Plainview, Ark. 





FOR SALE—90 new 10-frame extracting su- 
pers in flat. 
Chester W. Keister, Orangeville, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, 2 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per case, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
Cc. H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central A-e. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
IN LIQUIDATION of an estate there will 
be sold some time this summer or early 
in the fall, one of the best locations in east- 
ern Wisconsin for an apiary, with miles of 
basswood near and in midst of clover re- 
gion; exquisite view, substantial residence, 
orchard, etc.; 4 acres at edge of incorporat- 
ed village; good transportation facilities; 
adapted for maintenance of several hundred 
swarms. Address, Administrator, 
809 Tonka St., Appleton, Wis. 





SAVE MONEY—Apiary of 54 colonies and 
all supplies to be sold in small lots or 

large. Send for list. 

James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 





SUPPLIES 





NEW HONEY IN JULY—Atwater. 


MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 


FOR SALE—90 cases, 60-lb. cans, two in a 
case, 70c per case. Honey was liquefied 
with dry heat, leaving the cans in extra 
fine condition. Also 80 full depth, 10-frame 
extracting supers with plain frames, nailed 
ut not painted, all brand new; Lewis make, 
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1 each, 





John C. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 





“OR SALE—Automatic entrance bee feed- 
ers; also Canadian patent right. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 
L. H. Achenbach, Manufacturer, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar- 
ters for Root‘s Beekeepers’ supplies. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 











FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees with com- 
plete extracting equipment. Your corres- 
pondence solicited. 
Scott McClanahan, Notus, Idaho. 
FOR SALE—450 colonies of bees in 8 and 
10-frame hives. Fully equipped to handle 
the package business and for honey produc- 
tion. New four-frame automatic extractor. 
Queen-rearing establishment with nearly 
500 nuclei in operation and equipment 
enough to build up to 800 or 1,000. A fine 
mailing list of live customers that provide 
enough business for two good men the year 
round and growing fast. Good kerosene en- 
gine and beehive machinery, complete, for 
making all supplies. Will sell all or part of 
the above, our option. No disease has ever 
been in our bees. This is a walkout propo- 
sition with great possibilities for someone 
who wants an established business right off 
the start, with everything you could wish 
for; well located in the South. Good reason 
for selling. Address 
“J,” care American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 











WANTED 


NEW HONEY IN JULY—Atwater. 








WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
- 0. b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons Hamilton, II. 


WANTED—Old postal stamps and envelopes. 
- ng, 
25 Quincy St., Passaic, N. J. 
WANTED—Comb honey. 
A. S. Jamison, 690 Adams Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 














WANTED—4-frame reversible power ex- 
tractor, 12-inch pockets, with or without 
engine. Mottaz, 


645 Ist Ave., Ottawa, Ill. 





“World’s Best 


HONEY’’ 


Florida’s Fancy Tupelo and Orange. 
Write for prices. 


T. E. GRINSLADE 
Dalkeith, Florida. 





$1 GOLDENS 


From now until October 1, untested 
queens, $1 each or 6 for $5; 50 
queens $40. 

Promptness and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


R. O. COX, Rutledge, Ala. 
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3 , $ 
* Berry’s Reliable Italian Queens and Service ; 

Twenty-seven Years of Select Breeding + 
s Our queens continue to please old customer friends. Try them and learn the reason why. Little + 
t booklet describing our strain and methods of production mailed on request. + 
“ Price List of Our Queen Bees $ 
$ Now ready to mail, or as per booking. 4 
% Select untested, 90c each; 12 to 50, 85c; 50 to 100 up, 75c each. Virgins, 40c each. = 
& Select tested, $2 each; 12 to 50, $1.85; 50 to 100 up, $1.75 each Breeders, $5 and up. + 
$ We guarantee our queens to be purely mated, to arrive in perfect condition and to give absolute sat- 4 
$ isfaction. Wings we clip free of charge, when requested. + 
3 G 
¢ M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala., U. S. A. : 
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NUCLEI, PACKAGE BEES and BRIGHT 3 BAND 
QUEENS 


HARDY ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS, reared fromthe FINEST BREEDING STOCK, by methods and 
care such as give them qualities of their mothers. Read this from a veteran beekeeper who tried them: 
Mr. Ulis Blalock. 

“Dear Friend: The season just closed has been very bad; no honey to speak of. The queens I bought 
of you are a fine lot, all extra good, and the largest and most prolific I ever saw, and every one purely 
mated. You get all my future orders. I got a square deal.” (Name on request). 

This is the kind of satisfaction I give and guarantee. 

Prices: Packages, with queen, 1 lb., $2.75; 2 lbs., $4.00; 3 lbs., $5.25. Nuclei, with queen, same price, 
1, 2 and 3 frames, respectively. Queens, $1.25 each. NO BETTER can be bought. There is no disease 
near here. I GUARANTEE safe arrival and complete satisfaction. Free booklet describes stock and 


methods. Write for it. 
ULIS BLALOCK, Christine, Texas 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


We can furnish you promptly SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS and give you our broad guarantee on every one. We spare 
no pains in the selection of our breeders and methods of producing the queens we offer you. 


OUR GUARANTEE OF QUEENS 


Oe ee ee a ea 


Sn Gn On in Oe, 


We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction on all queens and will refund your money or replace any dead or unsatisfactory 
queens, providing you return her at once in the cage you received her in, with your name and address on it. 


PRICES OF QUEENS 


One untested Italian queen $1.25 
Ten untested Italian queens $10.00 
Prices of 100 an application. 

One tested Italian queen $1.50 
After June 15th, 25c each less on untested. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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MONEY SAVED BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


Roots goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service 


























Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 
you money 


C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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% An old bee master has truly said, “The queen is the soul of the colony.” 

2 

¢ _. For maximum results in honey producing it is extremely essential that all colonies in your apiary or 
% | apiaries be headed with the best queens obtainable. It is essential, also, that you requeen your colonies an- 
5S nually, and preferably during the months of July and August. 

o 

< During the past half century—ever since Mr. A. I. Root purchased his first Italian queen bee—we 
+ have, through careful selection of breeding stock and the employing of expert queen rearing methods, suc- 
= ceeded in developing an improved strain of three-banded Italian queens that we believe to be unexcelled in 
2 all desirable qualities. We assure you that Root Quality Queens will not be found lacking when it comes to 
* producing populous colonies of bees superior in honey-gathering colonies. 

+ : 
% QUEEN PRICES 

z 

> 4 Quantity: 1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 or more 

3 D312000—Untested___ ._ $1.50 each. $1.40 each. $1.35 each. $1.25 each. $1.15 each. 

- D313000—Select Unt.. __ 2.00 each. 1.90 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. 

4 D314000—Tested ____ 2.50 each. 2.35 each, 2.25 each. 2.10 each. 2.00 each. 

BS D315000—Select Tested 3.00 each. 2.85 each. 2.70 each. 2.55 each. 2.40 each. 

= PRICES OF BEES IN TWO-POUND COMBLESS PACKAGES BY EXPRESS 

& UP TO AUGUST 15 

x 

5S 1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 

°° D310800—2-pound package of bees ____$6.00 each $5.50 each. $5.00 each 

° Add price of queen wanted to package price given above. Large quantity lots quot- 

3 ed on application. These prices are F. O. B. shipping point. 
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: THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, O 
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5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 100 __-_._______--__-___~ aisnann 
5-lb friction top pails, per crate of 200 __________-_~_~- RE Se EE OE ORE.) - 13.50 
10-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 100 __________---__--____ a ae 
60-lb square honey cans, per case of 2 cans _____--_----____-______-___- 
60-lb. square honey cans, pér case of 1 can _________________- 
60-lb. square honey cans, in bulk, each ____________-__-_-____- 
16 oz. round glass jars, per reshipping case of 24 ____-_________ 
6%-oz. tin top tumblers, per reshipping case of 48 ____________- 
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Prices F, O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


Write for prices on comb-honey shipping cases. 
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Our cases are neat, smooth and strong, made of whitewinter sawed basswood. 
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We have an over-supply of these sections and are offering them at this reduced price for a limited 
time only. 
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‘ We carry a full line of Bee Supplies. Write for our free descriptive catalog and price list. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY Boyd, Wis. 
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= The beekeeper who has American foulbrood in his apiary must either destroy his combs or disinfect % 
“ them. - 
7 04 
ee . . “se » 4 
3 Combs destroyed must be replaced by new frames which require nailing together, wiring, fastening + 
3 foundation,- and last of all, the great labor of the bees in drawing out the foundation. ‘ 
os +- 
: : 
oe ..- . . + 4 
ss Disinfection can be done with less than half the labor of preparing new frames with foundation. < 
RS Besides the great labor of drawing out combs by the bees is saved. % 
oe 7 
3 

Kx ° 
SS The cost of disinfecting solution is also less than half the cost of new frames with foundation y 
o td +- 
3 

3 Which way are you taking? % 
ee < 
x | | ge $ 
é Write today for information, which will be sent on request. 3 
tx 4 
Rf Prepared by the originator of the process. ‘ 
oe +< 
: : 
oe . . . . . °° 
‘ Canadian distributor: Dr. C. J. Devins, Aurora, Ontario. $ 
% & 
3 J. C. Hutzel Glendale, Ohi : 
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- 4 In Every Queen and Package z 
> 4 There is a guarantee of satisfaction that you have a right to expect BS 
¢ BUY FOREHAND’S 8-BANDS, YOUNG AND HUSKY °° 
> 4 2 

The three vital needs of successful honey production are, GOOD QUEENS, GOOD MANAGEME >A’ + 

é . r aic, ’ . 

% i. furnish one, Nature one and I furnish the other. But you must be tie judge of all. You dont aoe * nn ly page bong + 
¥ pe o> a a th queens. You have the same right to choose and reject queens as you Lave to choose your location. My Bs 
$ “ Bane eye he or your dollar back. Order now and get your bees and queens when you want them. Ten per cent is all that £ 
b3 ; 
ee OSS eee $1.00 each; 10 or more, $ .90 each 2 
3. Select . ate . . 1 25 and up & 
BS elect untested ~----~- $1.25 each; 10 “ae hos ay One pound pure Italian bees with young queen....$3.00 $2.90 ? 
~ Tested or 2.50 2.45 2.40 Two pounds pure Italian bees with young queen.... 5.00 4.75 5 
2 elect teste 4.00 3.95 3.50 Three pounds pure Italian bees with youn en....6.00 oe 
% MA oh hapa pees to reach you in good condition in the United States and Canada. gry eee we + 
o ® 2 
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3 
$ __—_—_—_—_—_—___N. FOREHAND, RAMER, ALABAMA : 
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: JENSEN’S QUEENS JENSEN'S :; 
a 7 
: & 
4 THREE BAND ITALIANS ONLY. WORTH TWICE OUR PRICE 5 
, ne SE Se 75e each; 50, $35.00; per 100, $65.00 BS 
, Select untested, add 25c per queen. Tested $1.25 each 5S 

These prices hold balance of season. ‘ 
> ; J 
Start now laying the foundation for next year’s work. The first consideration is good queens like ours. During 3 

< the next two or three months will be the ideal time to requeen. Thus you are assured of having a sufficient number 3 
“4 = ee bees to start ~~ winter, —_ the queens = have the needed vitality to withstand the strain of heavy spring BS 
z »rood-rearing necessary to insure the maximum honey. oe 
> Our cells are produced in powerful colonies; queens hatch, mate and start laying in large nuclei of three and four & 
3 ge g tre ——— with our other hive equipment, as nearly as possible to natural colony conditions. + 
rs We have never had any disease. Inspection certificate with each shipment. Packed in large cages with plenty of $ 
4 yenee 2. We are forced to continually enlarge on our several queen-yards, WHY? For a square deal address your .y 
3 orders to. , 
x : % 
3, * 

4 7 

3 JENSEN’S APIA RIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. ‘ 
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For years we have been shipping thousands of 
pounds of bees all over the U. $. and Canada 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


eoehonsoasoacoelontoctoetoetoeee 





Weare prepared to take care of your rush orders 


est: 


2-pound package bees, $3.75 each, 25 or more,$3.60 each. 

cr Se 2-frame nuclei same price as 2-pound packages. 
a oe ee 3-pound package bees, $5.25 each; 25 or more $5.00 each. 
+ ee at re 3-frame nuclei same price as 3-pound packages. 

UEBENS ‘FRE ‘when 25 or more packages are ordered. For less thai 25 lots, add the price of queen wanted. 
A a recs re each, 25 or more 85c each, $70.00 per hundred. 
This is a special SALE on untested queens of high quality. 
Select untested, $1.70, 25 or more $1.50 each. Tested $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.00 each. 


Select tested $2.65 each, 25 or more $2.25 each. Breeders $5.00 to $15.00. 
ITALIAN CARNIOLANS GOLDENS 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Texas 
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$ $ | + QUEENS OF $ 
: ¢ = Moore’s Strain ; 
3 #/% Moores Strain ; 
7-2 ~ 
% + @ OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS + 
= 4 $ That fill the supers quick = 
+ = o With honey nice and thick. » 
+ oe = They have won a world-wide reputa- $ 
3 54 2 tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, ‘°° 
¥ es gentleness, etc. z 
> ‘4 + Untested queens, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, & 
3 = 4 $12. Select untested, $1.50; 6. $8, o 
2 2 ¥ 12, $15. Safe arrival and satisfac- ¢ 
$ + z tion guaranteed. Circular free. + 
ee 4 ee 
3 z + J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER. + 
+ . 4 Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 
$ S| detestontoatoatoetoetnetoeteetectoetontentontontontontoetoetnetoetoctectects 
.> 
3 ° 3 . 
$ $ Mott’s Northern Bred Italian Queens 
¢ + Select untested, 1, $1.00; select 
% a $ guaranteed pure mated, $1.25; select 
~ rad we 4 tested, $2.50. Virgins, 60c. Plans 
+ ne £ “How to Introduce Queens,” 25c; 172 
¢ jogs Honestly Bred. ¢ i Rac + amen Canada. Save 
f ,ACHORD QUEENS $c 3ien fis sGacg bot 
+ af Honestly Priced. = peas, ae, ns 
¢ . . ° . ‘, 
£ Superior honey-producing stock. Bred in two of the largest, best % E. E. MOTT, 
< equipped queen-rearinz apiaries in the south. Vigorous, nicely ? Gl d, Michi 
¢ =e. pontnaveret, three-banded Italians. = a= a oe, 
- romptly mailed to you in large, clean cages with 1923 inspection 4% ° 
certificate. $ Honey in the Local 
tO 
+ Select tested, $1 each; 5 for $4.50; 10 for $8; 20.or. more, 75¢c each. N ewspapers 
ss Select tested, $1.50 each. = 
= Safe arrival guaranteed if you will assist. us by asking your rural ¢ | , A set of 25 articles on honey, spe- 
¢ carrier to notify you of their arrival and not leave them ina hot mail % cially prepared for distribution by the 
~ box. Large or small orders filled with equal promptness, with queens + beekeeper to local papers to stimulate 
guaranteed to please you. ¢ | the demand for honey. These articles 
+ Ww D ACHORD Fj 5 Al £ a= interesting phases of bee- 
$ itz t a + eeping which will interest the ordi- 
z hs 2 9 pa rick, ° ‘¢ | nary reader and help make a buyer 
teoedondontontontoetoetoesontonfontoetoetecsostonfontoeteeteetoriodioatneteetoeronioaloelnelealonloaloetoetoeteatenteateeteetectecteatectectectectesteatectecs | Of him. 
We offer the whole set of 25 arti- 
cles at a postpaid price of only 50 
The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 7" cents, or in lots of ten or more sets 
by the - at 35 cents each, postpaid. 
Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. ; A real opportunity to have your 
Widcaestaal local people get interested in honey 
» 1OWa and its production and use. 
Engravers Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers O ‘ 
Photo Retouchers, Designers rder a set voday. 
Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads QUALITY 
‘ ebule ail Of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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BURR COMBS 
Who Is Who Around the Office? 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


AM glad of this page of “Burr 
Combs” back here among the 
advertising pages, for it makes a 

place for odds and ends that are 
hardly suited to the reading pages. 
Just now I want to tell something 
about the publishers of the American 














Cc. P. Dadant. 


Bee Journal. In traveling about the 
country I have found that many peo- 
ple are confused about the various 
members of the Dadant family. They 
know, of course, that the firm is 
known as Dadant & Sons, but few 
know how many sons there are or 
what are their names, and fewer still 
are familiar with the fact that the 
daughters are also active in the busi- 
ness. Having been many times re- 
minded by friendly readers that some 
information concerning the family 
would be appreciated, I am taking the 
liberty of introducing them on this 
page, without the knowledge of the 











L. ‘C. Dadant. 


boss. *, 

The beginning of the Dadant busi- 
ness was in 1864, when the late 
Charles Dadant bought two colonies 
of black bees in box hives and took 
them to his home on a small farm in 
the woods two miles from Hamilton. 
Charles Dadant was a careful ob- 
server and a deep student of anything 
which interested him. The bees soon 
occupied his attention to the exclu- 
sion of other things which had for- 
merly been of principal interest. 
There is no room to tell the story of 
the growth of the apiaries which de- 
veloped from the two colonies in box 
hives. Neither is there room to tell 


about the development of the founda- 
tion business which started with the 
help of his son, C. P. Dadant, when 
the two made foundation by hand un- 
der an oak tree in the back yard for 
their own use and also for the neigh- 
bors. Charles Dadant lived to see 
beekeeping change from a hobby to a 
recognized industry and to play an 
important part in bringing about the 
change. He died in 1902. 

It is seldom that an entire family 


Henry C. Dadant. 


continues to work together in one 
business for three generations. C. P. 


Dadant, the only son of Charles, con: , 


tinued the business until’ his three 
sons and two of his daughters were 


ready to assume full. responsibility | 


and to relieve him fully. Mr. Dadant 


senior has recently passed his 72nd * 


birthday and has been retired for sev- 
eral years. Retiring for him, how- 
ever, simply meant that he proposed 
to select his own job and leave such 
work as he does not enjoy to others. 
Although he does his work at home 
and stays away from the Journal of- 
fice and the factory, he works as 





M. G, Dadant. 


much as any of us, and knows what is 
going on. The first picture then is 
the senior member of the firm. 
There are three sons, all of whom 
are associated in the business. The 
eldest is L. C. Dadant (everybody 
calls him “‘Louie’’) the general man- 
ager at the factory. His principal 
regret in life is that he is kept so busy 
at the factory all summer that he no 
longer has time to help with the bees. 
He consoles himself with a hunting 


Miss Valentine Dadant. 


trip in the fall. Louie is always hap- 
py when the bass are biting or the 
ducks are flying. 

Henry Dadant the second son, is 
the research man of the firm. None 
of the Dadants are noisy and Henry 
makes less noise than the rest, but he 
is always busy finding better ways to 
work wax or wire foundation or find 
some new kink which will make the 
factory run more efficiently or make 
the beekeepers’ work easier. The 
invention of the new vertical wired 
foundation is a sample of Henry’s 
work. 

- Maurice, who signs himself M. G., 
is the business manager of the Ameri- 





Miss Clemence Dadant. 


can Bee Journal, as well as a lot of 
other things. He is the one with 
whom I am most intimately asso- 
ciated. As the Journal office is two 
miles from the factory, I don’t see 
much of Louis or Henry, but Maurice 
is right there on the job every day. 
M. G. is a bear for work-and when I 
see what he does I feel like a loafer. 
If I had to do as much work as he 
turns out I would resign my job and 
take to the woods. 

Two of the daughters are married 
and are not directly concerned with 
the business, although the husband of 
the eldest, Leon Saugier, has charge 
of sheeting the wax at the factory. 
There are two of the girls, however, 
who are active in the affairs of the 
Journal. Miss Valentine spent about 
ten years in charge of the mail and 
as cashier at the Journal office. She 
still reads the proof, but Miss 
Clemence it is now who opens 
your letters and credits your sub- 
scription or advertising account. 
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‘TRADE Mark Rec. U.S. Pat. Orrics 








THIS IS THE: 
CYPRESS “MARK OF 
DISTINCTION” 


IT’S STAMPED 

ON EVERY PIECE OF 
“TIDEWATER” 
CYPRESS 





THE MAN WHO BUYS CYPRESS MINUS THE 
ARROW TRADE-MARK AND THINKS HE IS 
GETTING 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS 


“The Wood Eternal’’ 


IS EITHER EXTREMELY “SHORT-SIGHTED” 
OR EASILY SATISFIED, OR BOTH. 


WISE MEN SAY “SHOW ME!” 


(THE TRADE MARK) 











SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1261 POYDRAS BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 
1261 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























: B EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 
THE DIAMOND ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 


Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers 
Supply Catalog. 


MATCH CO. 


(APIARY DEPT.) 
‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U. $. A. 


They own their own timberlands and sawmills, from the tree 
to the finished product; no middleman takes out a profit. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 
purchaser. 


The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced 
supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
‘ constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
Dadant’s incomparable Foundation iis ° 4 
is always kept in stock. Western = 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- 
susly. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 
The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 


ROrFMa. & om, 1331 Ocean Ave. 
HAVEN, N. Y. 

The Rewer Match Company re- 
quires responsible agents in the Cen- 
tral States who are in a position to 
handle car load lots. 


tributors in tle United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern beekeep- 
ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.’s 
supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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4-fr. Multiple Reversing Extractor 


Root Buckeye Power Extractors are 
capable of 300-350 revolutions per 
minute, running smoothly and with- 
out any strain. This high speed is 
essential to satisfactory extracting 
and is considerably greater than that 
of any other extractor on-the market. 
The pockets can be reversed while 
the extractor is going at full speed. 











Write 





View of new durable gears 


ical extracting. 





bac THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 








WHAT MAKES 


OOT EXTRACTORS 


THE BEST AND MOST SERvVICEABLE ON THE MARKET 





NINE SIZES 


Points of Superiority 

1. Tank of heavy guage, galvanized 
steel, seams double-locked and 
soldered. 


2. Cone-shaped bottom makes it ex- 
tremely rigid . and facilitates 
emptying. . 

3. Heavy iron hoop at the top, and 
bottom is reinforced by a strong 
iron rod. 

4. The reels revolve on ball bear- 
ings and with a minimum amount 
of friction. i 


5. The new comb pockets are “of a 
more rigid construction. 


6. The center shaft is larger in the 
1923 eight-frame machines, and 
therefore they are better fitted 
to stand the strain. 


7. Properly balanced—all import- 


ant. : View showing - strong 
8. The brake is of the contracting construction of pock- 


* . ets furnished. with 
band type, and is reliable and ail extractete -pueust 


powerful. the Novice. 





Root Extractors are guaranteed to 
give. service, because behind every 
extractor stands a thorough knowl- 
edge of extracting problems, worked 
out by years of tests and experience 
A. I. Root built the first metal ex- 
tractor in America in 1869, the Nov- 
ice, and many have given good ser- 


View of top ball bearing vice for over forty years. 
furnished with all ex- 
tractors. 








WE CAN HANDLE YOUR EX- 
TRACTING PROBLEMS 


for our catalog and lowest 


prices on complete extracting 


equipment. 


WEST SIDE STATION 


MEDINA, OHIO 





furnished with all hand power . a . Root extractors have good 
extractors. Built for econom- 52 Years in the Beekeeping Service brakes. Built for dependable 


service. 
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